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The paradox on which our future hangs 


Michael Howard 

EDWARD N.LUTTWAK 
Strategy 

281pp. Harvard University Press. $20. 
0674839951 

DAVID C. HENDRICKSON 
The Future of American Strategy 
210pp. Hoddesdon: Holmes and Meier. 
$34.95. 

084191 104 5 

alternative defence commission 
T he Politics of Alternative Defence: A policy 

fora non-nuclear Britain 

399pp. Paladin. Paperback, £5.95. 
0586085807 


Edward N. Luttwak is a civilian who has never 
hesitated to teach the military in the United 
States how to conduct their affairs, and his 
self-confidence is matched by formidable abil- 
ity. He is not the most popular of figures in 
Washington. The military have every reason to 
detest him for his ferocious attacks on their 
competence, while the mere mention of his 
name is enough to reduce most liberal civilians 
to apoplexy. 

Unlike most strategic analysts - professorial, 
clerkly figures far removed from the messy 
object of their study - Luttwak evinces an 
ogreish enjoyment of the whole business of war 
and takes a sardonic pleasure in the frissons he 
evokes. Even by American standards his back- 
ground is bizarre. Born in Transylvania in the 
heart of the Dracula country, he passed his 
childhood in Sicily and his schooldays in 
England before deciding that only the United 
States could give full scope to his remarkable 
talents. His Central European background, 
together with his Israeli Connections, does, 
much to explain a profound interest in warfare 
that is neither immature nor sadistic but rooted 
in a deeply tragic vision of world history. .For 
Luttwak, force is an ineluctable element in 
world affairs, and it does matter who wins. He 
studies strategy neither as war prevention, nor 
as the continuation of policy by other means, 
but as fighting. On this subject he has over the 
past twenty years written a dozen or so books, 
all lucid, original and scholarly, some of them 
deeply disturbing. Temperamentally he lies at 
one extreme of a spectrum of strategic think- 
ing; the members of the British Alternative 
Defence Commission lie, as we shall see, at the 
other. 

In his Strategy, Luttwak neither attempts to 
lay down, as did Henri Jomini and his follow- 
ers, “principles” as guide-tines for the conduct 
of operations, nor to devise,' like Liddell Hart,, 
any formula for inexpensive victories. Rather, 
like Clausewitz, he sets out to advise the com- 
mander how to think about strategy -penser la 
guerre, as Raymond Aron put it. What he has 
to say can be summed up in two sentences, 
first, War has a paradoxical logic of its own 
which is quite distinct from, and often opposite 
to, the logic of peace . Second , th is logic works 
itself out at five distinct levels of strategy, each 
of which interacts vertically with ajl the others. 
IFone grasps these fundamental theoretical 
principles, much that seems obscure of contra- 
| dictory becomes clear; not only in the conduct 
: . ■ of war, but in the maintenance of peace, 

i . . . The ^paradoxical logic” of strategy results 

\ . from the fact; that; War is a reciprocal activity 

: artd; that; Tn fighting It one- is 'dealing with, 
as Qausewitz put , it, “a ' living organism 
=! • >4hw .reacts^,- This can . be illustrated from 
I , clfifnentary tactici. The direct approach to an 
• . objective, as Liddell Hart, pointed out, will 

probably be the least productive, since, it is. 

; likely tq be the most istrtmgly, defended. The 
' 'i; best approach rnay be the indirect one. _ But 
: Onceit is'clesTr that that ft the best approach if 

. ; wfo cease to. be so, beenuse the enemy will 
; react' appropriately: the direct approach,' be- 

■ yiliaiKA If id en tVlBM mnv 


tical calculations alone. In the early years of 
the First World War the British and French 
High Commands, confronted by apparently 
impregnable German defences on the Western 
Front, believed that the solution lay in 
ever heavier artillery bombardment. But the 
Germans developed techniques of protection 
and dispersal which largely nullified the effect 
of the Allied barrages. In the Second World 
War the Allies committed the snrne mistake in 
their use of strategic air power, failing to 
appreciate until it was almost too late their 
adversary's capacity to counter their attacks by 
techniques of industrial dispersal and aerial 
defence - and they had to respond to these 
techniques in turn by a radical reappraisal of 
their own strategy nnd tactics. Strategists of 
technologically advanced societies are particu- 
larly prone to such errors, believing that scien- 
tific ingenuity and industrial muscle can solve 
military problems as effectively as they cun 
problems of engineering, and all too often fail- 


tions will largely determine the conduct of op- 
erations at the next level, the tactical, where 
weapons arc deployed for attack or defence; 
but their influence there will be modified by 
such factors as surprise, morale and the com- 
binaliuns in which they arc used. The combina- 
tion of tactical engagements produces strategy 
at the operational level, when it must be de- 
cided whether the object will be one of attrition 
(imposing a degree of destruction on the adver- 
sary unacceptable to him) or manoeuvre (dis- 
location of his capacity to bring his forces into 
action). At this level also the technical advan- 
tages of the defence may be nullified by the 
concentration of offensive resources against a 
weakly held sector of the front. The theatre 
level embraces all directly interdependent op- 
erations, nnd above it. nt the summit, is the 
level of grand strategy, allocating resources 
between theatres, and concerned with supply, 
social control and the political context of the 
war. 
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ing to appreciate that the same forces are at 
work on the other side. , 

The paradoxical logic of strategy denies also 
' the easy way out offered by a reversal of 
course. In the Second World War, the Allies 
could not shnply have abandoned the Com- 
bined Bombing Offensive, since failure to 
: attack the industrial base of enemy military 
■ poWerwould have enabled the Germans to put 
, yet more formidable forces, in the field and 
transfer the .weight of their- air forces in 19*13-5 
from it defensive to an offensive role, thus 
. making, the invasion of Europe impossible. 
The greai virtue mmi!i(ary operation? is there- 
: fore flexibility: the cqpadUy to confront, fhe 
•;> ndver 5 »ry,wlth the unexpected, but noMo por- 
/.sewfein'ltfor so long that it becomes the 
expected . It is a virtue easier to practise In the 
IdweMevels of corama^idjlian in the higher, 
i . This bfhigs ns to 'Luttvyak's, f|ye *‘lpVe|? of 
strategy' At the boltont is tlie techtniCAl level , 
> determined by .the. sljnple performance of 
. ' weapohs' the capacity <?f a man wmed with a 

rVriflq io kill, his opporieiit pt 500 yotds, .p^pita 
arme'd wlth a field-gun fo destroy (U 10,000; of 
-a.tahk io oYertun a line Of riRe*armed Infontry; 


Between these levels, Luttwak shows us, 
there is constant interaction. Obviously, good 
weapons, courageous troops and skilful com- 
manders will make it easier to achieve the high- 
est objects of strategy, while decisions at the 
highest levels about force-allocation will facili- 
tate or impede success at the lower. In the 
Second World War, good higher strategic 
direction on the part of the Allies was constant- 
ly ihwarted by incompetent performance at the 
tactical and operational levels; whereas the ex- 
cellence of German troops, equipment and 
commando hi which brought them such striking 
operational success was ultimately squandered 
i through' disastrous decisions taken at the high" 
est levels of command. But, conversely and 
! paradoxically, success at the lower levels can 
linve pernicious effects at the , higher. Rom- 
mel's victories in. North Africa, Luttwak 
argues, 1 were ultimately, counter-productive, 
slriai they slicked scarce resources Into n seco n- 
dary theatre where: even total success would, 
have brought Germany no closer to viclory 
over its principul ad versaries, the Soviet Union 
aria'the United States; (But it enri be argued 
i that they forced u comparable distortion bn the 


World War, like the British defence of the 
Ypres salient, constrained them to continue to 
accept battle under highly disadvantageous 
tactical circumstances. 

Similarly, requirements at the theatre level 
may he in contradiction with those of grand 
strategy. Today, on the central front in 
Europe, operational considerations demand 
some degree of flexibility in the conduct of 
defence, the possible yielding of ground, the 
more effectively to counter-attack. Bui the 
political requirements which shape grand 
strategy demand that not a yard of the territory 
of West Germany should be voluntarily aban- 
doned. It is primarily this which compels the 
Allies to contemplate the use of nuclear 
weapons; a course of action which, whatever 
its utility at the level of grand strategy, 
makes little sense for the netuul conduct of 
operations. 

It is in the writings of nuclear strategists, 
indeed, that paradoxical logic is seen tit its most 
striking, and only by embracing it can one 
understand the validity of their arguments. 

The greater the threat of escalation posed by 
the presence of nuclear weapons, the less likely 
they arc to be used, but the more effective they 
are as a deterrent. Weapons aimed at military 
objectives arc more destabilizing than those 
aimed at civilian populations, and thus are u 
' greater threat to peace. The development of 
more advanced strategic defences will be taken 
us evidence of offensive intentions. The streng- 
thening of conventional forces to the point 
where use of nuclear weapons becomes ex- 
pendable, may make wnr. and ultimately in- 
deed nuclear war, more probable. All these 
paradoxes help to explain why the study of 
nuclear strategy has attained the status of 
metaphysics, if not indeed theology, and why 
its practitioners find it so difficult to explain 
their arguments to the laity - starling indeed 
with the President of the United States. 

In strategy, Luttwak concludes, "only poli- 
cies that are seemingly contradictory can 
circumvent the self-defeating effect of the pa- 
radoxical logic". This, he believes, makes it 
impossible to have any "coherent" or “con- 
sis ten r national strategy. Politics invariably 
involve the pursuit of multiple and often con- 
tradictory goals and have to take account of 
rivals as well as actual adversaries. The 

complexity nnd unpredictability of events 

threaten all long-term calculations. Any over- 
arching scheme of national strategy that might 
be devised would inevitably be built on uncer- 
tainties and possible misconceptions which 
could* when it came to the point, totally invali- 
date it: "the short-sighted pragmatic decisions 
and unco-ordinated improvisations that mark 
‘ the daily conduct of government result in many 
errors . . . but most of them will be small, and 
with luck many of them will cancel each other 
out". Belter a lot of small mistakes, in short, 
than h few major and irretrievable ones. 

Nevertheless, major decisions sometimes 
have to be made, and long-term policies 
shaped. The governments of the Western 
Alliance took such a decision in 1949 when 
they created Nato, and the strategic assump- 
tions which guided them have remained the 
framework of our .policy. All then assumed 
that they faceda threat from the Soviet Union, 
and that their best defence lay in dose associa- 
tion with the economic and military power of 
the United States. The American government 
assumed that it possessed the resources to en- 
sure the defence of Western Europe as well as 
any other region of the globe that appeared 
threatened by Soviet expansion. A distinctive 
“grand strategy” came into being, which, has 
been pursued with a reasonable degree of 
success for forty years. 

Now the foundations of that si rntegy appear 
to be threatened. For one thing, the United 
States no longer has tire enpneity, as it believed 
it had In the 1960s, to deploy forees capable of 
matching every conceivable threat tp ‘The Free 
World". It must make choices; and one aspect 
of strategy with which Lutlwak does not deal, 

. - but which is quite control to it. is the economic: 
the need to optimize the use of finite resources 

• and. (f necessary, to adjust one's goals to the 
available resources. Another factor is the con- 
tinuing concern, especially among Europeans, 

• about a' strategy Whose paradoxical logic 
appears in the last resort to offer them security 
only by, destroying Hicm. And a, tfrird is the 

• .fotrefeirig r-;l^ok- ' bf v-cbij^nsuk'Mi WUhiii . . the 
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Alliance as lo the nature or the threat posed by 
the adversary and, consequently, the best 
means of countering it. David C. I Icndricksnn 
lias written an elegant and sensible study, The 
Future of American Strategy, directed primar- 
ily to the first of these problems. I Ic deals with 
the three main areas of American strategic 
concern: (he defence of Western Europe, 
Western access to (he oil of (he Gulf, and the 
maintenance of strategic nuclear stability. On 
all of these he has wise tilings to say, and lie 
says them in language which is not only intel- 
ligible lo the layman, but a pleasure to read. 
Like Luiiwak, he sees no solutions to the prob- 
lem of Western European defence other than 
those already adopted. No niter native conven- 
tional defence can ultimately replace nuclear 
deterrence, for the reason given by Luttwak: 
militarily credible strategies for the defence of 
Europe arc politically unacceptable, and even 
if they were politically and economically feasi- 
ble, they would only erode deterrence. Never- 
theless. a substantial conventional element - 
and specifically a substantia! American con- 
ventional element - is politically necessary to 
ensure stability. 

The thrcul lo Gulf oil Elcndrickson cuts 
down lo size. If life United States is seriously 
concerned about it. lie argues, it should tukc 
broad measures U> reduce its dependence, hi- 
nny case, Soviet intervention, highly improb- 
able and strategically very difficult, could best 
be countered by help to regional forces, and if 
necessary by air power. In general, indeed. 
Hendrickson considers that “the use of ground 
forces is inconsistent with nur basic interests 
and is not necessary in order to safeguard our 
position in the Third World '; the "Nixon doc- 
trine'', in short, was right, and we should 
rein r n lo it. 

As for nuclear strategy, Hendrickson revives 
the useful distinction first made by Hnns 
Delbruck, between a strategy of annihilation 
and one of attrition; the one aiming nl dis- 
arming the enemy . and the other at exhausting 
him. or weakening his will to resist. Applied to 
nuclear strategy, both would involve “war- 
fighting" - that is. the targeting of military 
objectives. But whereas the first demnnds un 
inevitably destabilizing first-strike capability 
against “hard targets", the second relies on 
assured retaliation against targets which, 
though "soft", still have military utility. To call 
this " attrition" is stretching the term unjustifi- 
ably, but the distinction between attacking the 
enemy’s capacity to resist and his will to do so is 
entirely legitimate. David Hendrickson is 
more effective in analysing the defects of such a 
strategy than in spelling out his own recom- 
mendations, but he has got hotd of the right 
end of the stick. 


The Politics of Alternative Defence: A policy 
for a non-nuclear Britain also charts a “grand 
strategy", not only for Britain but for Western 
Europe. Perhaps we should not blame too sev- 
erely the absence uf the rigorous analysis which 
characterizes the other two volumes under re- 
view. This is a group product, and one suspects 
that the Alternative Defence Commission may 
have hod some difficulty in reaching a consen- 
sus at all. It is also concerned not simply with 
the problems of European defence but with a 
further goal; "making real changes in one's 
own military dispositions with the aim of bring- 
ing about fundamental strategic and polilTcal 
shifts in the nature of the existing military con- 
frontation". This, the Commission believes, 
can hcsl be achieved not simply by the de- 
nuclearization of the defence of Western 
Europe, but by what they term "dc-align- 
ment": the distancing of Western Europe in 
general, and (he United Kingdom in particu- 
lar, from United Stntcs policies and objectives. 
By its de-alignment, the writers maintain, “the 
United Kingdom would have earned the right 
to criticise (he USSR strongly where it 
threatens to undermine the denuclearisation 
and disengagement process"; while “if West- 
ern Europe has rejected any reliance on nuc- 
lear weapons and adopted n clearly defensive 
strategy it would be in a stronger position Ui 
plead on hcholF of independent peace and hu- 
mun rights groups". “A non-nuclear govern- 
ment''. they argue, “acting in parallel with 
peace uml human rights movements, could be- 
come the r« I lying-point for n renewed effort to 
rid the world of nuclear weapons and could 
issue a call to all nations to renounce such 
weapons." 

These objectives, of, course, beg enormous 
questions. The first is whether, politically, 
socially and ideologically. Western Europe can 
or should be “dc-uligncd" from the United 
States. The Commission does admit that “If 
Western Europe is to promote changes in 
international relations, it will have to change 
internally", but about the nature and extent of 
those changes ii remains vague. A radical- 
socialist Western Europe would certainly pur- 
sue a different grand strategy; but to start by 
advocating a grand strategy and then to consid- 
er the political changes necessary to achieve it 
is putting the cart a long way in front of the 
horse. The second question is whether a de- 
aligned, militarily weak but morally righteous 
Western Europe would exercise more influ- 
ence, either on the superpowers or within the 
Third World, than it does at 'present — an 
assumption whose validity is far fronj self- 
evident, and needs to be argued a great deal 
more convincingly than it is here. 

Whatever one's opinion of these political 


Fragment of a poem written by Rudyard Kipling 
in his madness 


"Godhasartonged that a dean -run youth of the British middle glasses shall, 
in the matter of backbone, brains and bowels, surpass all other youths." 

, Oh, l hate the Jews and Poles 
!tmd their ladies (and the ir holes ) 
and the perilous polite Chinee! 
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objectives, they depend upon the maintenance 
of an effective, even if non-threatening, de- 
fence posture for Western Europe. It is thus 
appropriate to judge their proposals by the 
strategic criteria analysed by Luttwak and used 
by Hendrickson. Their object is "to denuclear- 
ise Europe's defence policies (East and West) 
and make them visibly defensive and non- 
threatening". It Is accepted that (lie Soviet 
Union would not necessarily reciprocate with 
any Western redeployments. Yet even if it did, 
it is not the threat of Soviet nuclear weapons 
but of Soviet conventional strength which 
poses the West's strategic dilemma. 

The Commission believes that Soviet con- 
ventional attack could be countered by modern 
defensive technological means, and, if the 
worst came to the worst, by the resistance, 
active or passive, of the civil population. The 
first or these proposals is dealt with, in magis- 
terial fashion, by Luttwak. Even if Soviet mili- 
tary resources were no greater than those of 
Nato, they could always be concentrated in 
sufficient strength to achieve a breakthrough 
(as was done hy the Germans against Western 
Europe in 1940), unless the West had the kind 
of counter-attack capability (especially in the 
nir) which the Commission would deny them. 
As for civil resistance, it is precisely to spare 
the populations the spiralling interaction of 
reciprocal atrocities to which this inevitably 
gives rise that Western defences exist at all. 
The Commission in fact is prepared to concede 
that western Germany would be the battlefield 
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GEOFFREY REGAN 

Someone Had Blundered . . . : A historical 
survey of military incompetence 
320pp. Batsford. £14.95. 
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“War is not capable of a second Error," re- 
marked General Monck, “one fault being 
enough to mine an Army." Were that always 
true, few armies would have reached the bat- 
tlefield. Sometimes thorough planning has it- 
self been an error, as it seems to have been on 
the Somme, although those who condemn the 
1916 generals for, among other things, sending 
each man into action with a sixty-pound load 
, might remember -as no doubt the generals did 
- the officers at Cadiz who marched their 
forces into the Spanish sun without food or 
water, or the Commissariat In the Crimea 
which managed to deprive troops of their per- 
sonal kit for six weeks in the line. The Cadiz 
Expedition must still rank as one of the most 
cruelly inefficient episodes in, the history of 
■- war. Before it even started, the pressed men 
included invalids, cripples and victims of re- 
. venge; some were blind, one at least was a 
raving lunatic and one “had not toase to his 
feet". By contrast, D. H. Lawrence’s fury in 
1916 at being compelled to let Medical Officers 
look up his backside seems a privileged man’s 
luxury. Most people would cite the Somme 
rather than Cadiz if asked for an example of 
military Incompetence, but for the historian of 
"blunders" Cadiz prorides a rich and incon- 
testable catalogue . whereas campaigns as meti- 
culous as the Somme are rather more awk- 
ward. The supreme blunder being war itself, 
• most of wha| happens within and before it carf 
be seen as incompetence from ohe Viewpoint 
or another, but the historian has to limit his 
/scope.'- ‘ - ' 

Geoffrey Regan'S Someone- Had Blundered 
• .-.-does pot break new ground, although it 
cpver? plenty of known territory. He begins 
with chapters on mistakes by “The Command- 
era’’. “The Planners" and "The Politicians", 
with examples ranging from Syracuse to the 
Falktonds, and then gives case histories of 
eleven operations, most of them British. HU 
sources are generally hooka by other bistor- 
. urns, btit;hc writes wilh less aWarertesk of coq- 
Utftersythsn might be 'expected, tending ‘id 
; ■ on oach tpplc, .While his 
: , wwerial fa Often fasftoaltog, he treats It in such 

factual nartodvesfr^med in 




for a conflict of savage intensity and indefinite 
duration. It is one way out of the nuclear di- 
lemma, but as recent election results have 
indicated, it is not one acceptable to the 
population of the Federal Republic or to its 
British allies. 

If a purely conventional defence of Western 
Europe were to be made credible, it could only 
be by political changes of a kind directly 
opposed to those advocated by the Alternative 
Defence Commission; changes which would 
make acceptable huge expenditure on addi- 
tional air and armoured strength and an oper- 
ational strategy of interdiction in Eastern 
Europe of far greater range and intensity than 
that planned in the current “Follow On Forces 
Attack" doctrine; together with a system of 
reserves, possibly involving national service in 
Great Britain, tantamount to the militarization 
of our societies. Such proposals have been re- 
peatedly and properly rejected as being politi- 
cally unacceptable at home and destabilizing 
abroad. Edward Luttwak's paradoxical logic 
applies here only too well: the military require- 
ments for effective defence would create a poli- 
tically far more dangerous situation. Con- 
versely, a military situation with which no one 
is happy has produced a political situation of 
remarkable stability. It is not an easy paradox 
to accept, and the members of the Alternative 
Defence Commission are not the only people 
to be dissatisfied. But they still have a very long 
way to go before they find an effective way of 
resolving it. 


boys used to be set for advanced Latin transla- 
tion. He also has a habit of retaining distract- 
ingly unnecessary details from his sources. 
“Rejecting this advice Crassus was persuaded 
by an Arab chieftain named Ariamnes to . . 
but Ariamnes is never mentioned again and, 
like many other once-cited names, does not 
appear in the index. Similarly, Regan's map of 
the most famous “blunder” of all, the Charge 
of the Light Brigade, gives twenty-five names, 
but only four of them are mentioned in his text; 
the map is baffling, all the same, because it 
does not show the position of Lord Rnglan. the 
crucial point in Regan’s two paragraphs on the 
battle. There is thus a certain irony in his fre- 
quent emphasis ’on the importance of good 
plans and communication; fortunately such 
failings are less dangerous in a history book 
than they are in a war. 

Reading these descriptions of disaster, one 
wonders how anything military has ever suc- 
ceeded, France was wrong to be on the often- 

• sive in 1914, wrong to be on the defensive 
in 1939, Commanders have been too gentle- 
monly, like Hamilton at Suvla Bay, or too cad- 
dish, like the unspeakable Cardigan on his 
yacht. Planner's resist innovations, as the N av K 

• resisted steam and the Army machinerguns, 
but also ignore traditional methods, as the 
Navy ignored the potential of the old convoy 
system in 1917. Conservatism can’be fatal. 
so can boldness; for all his brilliance, Rupert 
was defeated at Marston Moor by a dull profes- 
sional. The master-stroke can be a prelude to 
ruin; at the Battle of the Crater, a near-perfect 
mine blew a huge gap in the Confederate line, 
but Ihe Unionist troops who followed up th e 
advantage got trapped apd massacred in the 
hole. .Occasionally, though, the reverse can 

, happen, when blunders lead tp victory: ’ the 
■ stunningincompetence of the American attack 
’ .at San Juan Hill had the luck to meet- fin even 
mbre incompetent defence.; 

Behind the generals are the politicians, to* 
wards .whom military historians are rarely 
: generous. Regan bl a mes . Churchill for Sing®' 
"■ : pore and Eden for Sue 2 , but also denies Lloyo 
!. George his traditional credit for the introdw-’ 
lioribf convoys. He qondepins "politicians. W 
, - Insisting on Goose Green, a battle which h 
and his source's believe to have been'sfaged J® 
^.. satisfy public opinion; it ^eems hardly wb 
. IlhddgK, to criticize minlsiera to r 7? s f^^ .^ j 
i ipubiic pressure, after so much effort by fajjg- 
■; ilecluajs since ,1914 to, bring defence P 9 W 7 . 
i.M.undfcr democratic control:; Perhaps he snoujJ 
added a chapter on 'Thc E^ 01 ^ 8 ^ 
Which. in {his 'c^htyry :at. lhast has had 
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In the conflict zone 
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The Soviet Union’s borders with Pakistan, Iran 
and Afghanistan are the only ones where it 
could still expand without causing too much 
havoc, whereas along its borders in Europe or 
in Ihe Far East any trespass could trigger off a 
third world war and mutual nuclear annihila- 
tion. Hafeez Malik, the editor of this extremely 
useful study, has displayed considerable skill in 
putting together seventeen diverse papers 
dealing with this region of potential conflict, so 
as to give us what he calls “a three-dimensional 
analysis of interaction". There are certainly 
more than three "dimensions", however: the 
Indian dimension, for instance, which is not 
directly addressed, is very much present in the 
volume whenever Afghanistan and Pakistan 
arc being discussed; and China's history of con- 
flict and expansion is also directly relevant. 
Malik believes that both superpowers have de- 
veloped “remarkable similarities", especially 
in three aspects of their foreign policy: econo- 
mic and military aid; the articulation of 
strategic interests in other continents; and in- 
tervention in the affairs of neighbouring or 
distant states. Certainly, there is a lot to be said 
on the theme of intervention by superpowers, 
which can easily escalate into a state of “un- 
declared war", like the US presence in Viet- 
nam or the present “temporary stationing" of 
Soviet troops in Afghanistan. 

Most of the experts, however, who gathered 
in December 1984 at the international seminar 
at Villanova University where Professor Malik 
directs an institute of Pakistan studies, seem to 
have ignored his advice and written old- 
fashioned chronologies of bilateral contacts. 
There are a few exceptions to the rule. George 
McGhee , a former US Undersecretary of State 
and ambassador to several countries, uninten- 
tionally echoes Lord Curzon’s ageless warning 
when he points out that “any Soviet threat 
against Iran, through Baluchistan, would con- 
stitute a major strategic problem for the Un- 
ited Slates". Although he does not believe that 
the Soviet Union would attempt a military In- 
vasion .of the Persian Gulf, as long as its 
occupation of Afghanistan continues, the Un- 
ited States should provide economic and milit- 
ary aid to the Afghan resistance and to Pakis^ 
tan. Morris McCain, reviewing contemporary 
Soviet options in the three critical States of the 
“Southern Tier” can find no strategic reason 
why Moscow should expand further south. 
Although admitting that the Soviet Union will 
continue to destabilize Islamabad by exploiting 
ethnic conflict? iq.the region,: he nevertheless 
pves the impression that Its forces are in 
Afghanistan by mistake rather than by design. 
Sooner or later, he predicts under rather vague 
^sumptions, they will have to'’ withdraw. By 
JPnlrast, Lawrence Zirlng reverses the pattern 
oy looking at the strategic problems of the 
tegibn from the separate perspective of the 
three "buffer" ^states. He believes that the 
Sovty Union has been engaged in Afghanistan 
ln long-term 1 “ethnic and geographic" en- 


gineering, with the intention of integrating the 
northern part of the country with Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia. This grand design, he asserts, cannot 
be accomplished without dismembering Pakis- 
tan and Iran. 

It is Agha Shahi, Pakistan's former minister 
of foreign affairs, who emerges as the star per- 
former of the seminar. With great eloquence 
he pleads the case of the “Islamic Bomb". Sha- 
hi cannot understand - despite a very compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject by Rodney 
Jones, whose paper is included in the volume - 
why Pakistan was singled out by Washington as 
a bad boy for punishment while, on the other 
hand, the administration had tolerated the 
nuclearization of South Africa and Israel. The 
present programme of US economic and milit- 
ary aid to Pakistan of $3.2 billion ( 1981—7), is to 
be replaced this year by another programme of 
over $4 billion, but only provided that Con- 
gress can waive the so-called Symington 
Amendment, prohibiting the United States 
from exporting arms to any country producing 
nuclear weapons. Many Congressmen will be 
reluctant to give their approval, especially af- 
ter the recent revelations concerning Pakis- 
tan's clandestine tinkering with the nuclear 
bomb, and because of the country's negative 
human rights record. Yet even the best military 
equipment cannot substitute for Pakistan's 
lack of cohesion. Shahi appears to reflect this 
dilemma when lie appeals to the Soviet Union 
to understand Pakistan's greatest predica- 
ment: given the choice between the threat of a 
Pathan rebellion and a Soviet military in- 
vasion. Shahi feels that' his country should opt 
for the latter as a lesser evil, “take it on the 
chin" and suffer the consequences of hot pur- 
suit, rather than fighting the entire Pushtun 
population. 

Iran in Soviet- American relations is the sub- 
ject of excellent contributions by Richard 
Cottam. Shireen Hunter. Andrew Killgore and 
Khosrow Fatemi. Cottam provides the most 
subtle and sustained criticism of the US failure 
in Iran, which in his view exemplifies Washing- 
ton's alliance policy with Middle East leaders 
in general, seeking those “who are conserva- 
tive, anti-communist and willing to cooperate 
with multi-national corporations, American 
banks and to limit their opposition to Israel to a 
. rhetorical level’’. According to Cottam the 
American code-words for these leaders are 
“moderate and responsible”, which obviously 
cannot be applied to Ayatollah Khomeini and 
his followers - as the clandestine operators 
from Ihe National Security Council fouhd re- 
cently to their dismay. Most critics agreed that 
it was impossible to expect the emergence of a 
coherent US Middle Eost policy if it continued 
to be based as hitherto on three objectives: to 
contain and deter Soviet expansion; to main- 
tain the flow of oil; and to safeguard Israel’s 
security. Cottam then concludes that both 
Soviets and Americans lost control over "re- 
gional dynamics" and that, though it might 
appear paradoxical, Soviet and Iranian policies 
appear to be “functionally” allied in the East- 
ern Mediterranean, as American and Iranian 
are in Afghanistan, or, paradoxically, US and 
Soviet interests coincide when it comes to con- 
taining the military advance of Islamic activism 
in Iran through helping Iraq and its Arab allies. 
That seems to have been the conventional wis- 
dom before the Iran-Contra scandal, which 
revcaled Washington’s underhand methods in 


dealing with Iranian fundamentalists. While 
Moscow has been quietly working, mostly 
through proxies, on regaining its economic in- 
fluence in Iran, Washington has chosen to 
boost its naval presence in the Persian Gulf, 
thus antagonizing almost everybody, including 
its own domestic opinion. 

The Iasi four papers (Ashraf Ghuni, Henri 
Brndsher. Louis Dupree. Nancy Hatch Dup- 
ree) arc concerned with Afghunistan under the 
focus of the Soviet intervention. Nancy H. 
Dupree's chapter, investigating in great detail 
the fate of the three million Afghan refugees 
inside Pakistan, opens a frightening perspec- 
tive: are they becoming the Palestinians of 
Central Asia? Although the. return of the 
Afghan refugees has been included in the 
Geneva peace talks as well ns in the new appeal 
for “national reconciliation" launched by the 
pro-Soviet Kabul government last January, 


practical obstacles to resettlement compensa- 
tion remain almost as difficult to overcome as 
the fierce opposition by the major political 
parties forming the Afghan resistance. The 
absence of the Soviet viewpoint on Afghanis- 
tan during Ihe .seminar was disappointing, de- 
spite the pulhclic appearance of Mr Igor 
Khulcvinski, a senior political counceliorat Ihe 
Soviet Mission to the United Nations. The 
volume, however, contains a collective paper 
on "Soviet Relations in Pakistan", produced 
by an academic quartet of the Oriental Insti- 
tute in Moscow, under the direction of Yuri 
Jankovsky, who, for some reason never ex- 
plained, was unable to appear at the seminar. 
If the Soviets are prepared to withdraw from 
Afghanistan, as they officially maintain, their 
scholars ought to make appearances at Inter 1 
national conferences and utter their viewpoints 
with greater insistence. 


Economic models 


Loren Graham 

STEPHEN FORTESCUE 

The Communist Party anti Soviet Science 

234pp. Macmillan. £27.50. 

0333394)94 

Stephen Fortescue believes (hat the study of 
science in the Soviet Union reveals aspects of 
the country's political culture not often to be 
found in more conventional research on indus- 
try. agriculture, or Party organization. He 
treats the standard descriptions of the Soviet 
political system as three different models: 
the “totalitarian", the "vanguard Parly” and the 
“pluralistic". The totalitarian model empha- 
sizes control from nbove, either on the basis of 
ideology or simply by a corrupt bureaucracy 
that is more interested in power than ideology, 
According lo this model, the existence of inde- 
pendent interest groups in Soviet society is 
either impossible or irrelevant. Scholars who 
have supported the totalitarian model include 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, Boris Meissner and 
Leonard Schapiro. Specialists adhering to the 
vanguard Party model identify functional and 
institutional groups in Soviet society pursuing 
their own interests, but maintain that the influ- 
ence of the Communist Party is so much grea- 
ter than that of any of the Interest groups that 
the latter do not wield genuinely autonomous 
power in the political system. Leading advo- 
cates of this model, in different forms, have 
included T. H. Rigby and Alfred Meyer. 

Fortescue’s careful political analysis of 
science and technology in the Soviet Union 
attempts to answer the question “Which of 
these models most adequately describes the 
Soviet political system?" In chapters devoted 
to Marxist ideology and Party -organs on the 
central, regional and local levels, he finds a 
striking lack of ability by the Party to control 
science and technology, ideology, he believes, 
has lost all its intellectual content and become 
merely an arbitrary and often ineffective 
' weapon for the control of personnel. At the 
same time, he says that scientists and engineers 
have gained more and more influence in Soviet 
politics and now “appear to have a capacity to 
initiate new policies”, as society becomes in- 
. creasingly dependent on the products of 
science and technology. Fortescue agrees with 


Thane Gustafson that the Soviet political lead- 
ership, faced with the growing autonomy of 
science and technology, has realized that "its 
traditional methods of management and con- 
trol are inappropriate, and yet it has not been 
able to find an alternative. This produces a 
reliance on traditional methods, but only in n 
half-hearted way." 

Fortescue concludes, then, hy supporting 
the pluralist model, although he cautions that 
Soviet pluralism is different from Western 
pluralism, being based on "the special and nar- 
rowly defined place of a rather limited number 
of groups in society”. Some of the most in- 
fluential of these groups arc the industrial 
ministries, which have resisted Party efforts to 
reform the country's economic system. 

Most of the work for The Communist Party 
and Soviet Science was done before Gor- 
bachev's arrival on the scene, but if Fortescue 
is correct in his analysis Gorbachev’s policy 
becomes clearer. The Soviet leader has striven 
to overcome the past inability of the Party to 
enact reform by using one of the interest 
groups, the modernizing scientific intel- 
ligentsia, against another, the entrenched in- 
dustrial ministries still occupied with the mass 
production of obsolescent goods. Most of Gor- 
bachev's policies have been directed towards 
winning the support of the intelligentsia 
against a bureaucracy whose organizational 
style was formed under Statin. His re aching out 
for allies beyond the Party itself in order to 
reform a resistant industrial establishment is 
perhaps the best evidence in support of Fortes- 
cue’s thesis that the Soviet Union. is now a 
pluralist society. 

Oddy enough, if Gorbachev fails, Fortes- 
cue's thesis becomes stronger than if he suc- 
ceeds. For if the entrenched industrial 
bureaucracy defeats the effort of the head of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union to 
reform the economy, one can hardly speak 
either of “totalitarianism" or of the “vanguard 
Party". On the other hand, if Gorbachev suc- 
ceeds, how would one describe a political sys- 
tem where “democracy" and “openness" are 
enforced from above by the head of a one- 
party state? It is clear that whether Gorbachev 
succeeds or fails in his modernizing efforts, 
specialists on Soviet politics need to re- 
examine their political models, as Fortescue 
has tried to do. 
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Sailing through Homer 




G. S, Kirk 

TIM SEVERIN 

The IJIysscs Voyage: Scasearcli for the 
“Odyssey” 

25 1 pp. I [utchinson. £14.95 . 

4)09168.141)8 

The sea-adventures of Odyssey Hooks Five to 
Twelve become manifestly fantastic after Cape 
Malea; yet the game of identifying the hero's 
enchanted landfalls has heen played with 
daemonic fury from antiquity to this day. The 
lands of the Lotus-eaters, the Cyclopes, the 
Laestrygonians; the islands of Aiolos ruler of 
winds, of Circe, of the Sirens, of Calypso, 
of the Sun’s cattle, of the Phaeacinns; 
the Wandering Rocks and the entrance to 
the underworld and the passage of Scylla 
and Charybdis ... nil these have had to be 
pinned down on mundane maps by eccentric 
scholars and visionnry seafarers alike. Now 
Tim Severin, a well-known adventurer, hns 
taken his good ship Argo (built iis a vnguc 
replica to follow the Argonauts into the Black 
Sea) for a brief foray into Odysseus country. 

The author is ostensibly strong on methodo- 
logy mid sets up temporary rules for himself, 
based on mistakes not made by Schliemann, or 
on the post-1 himcric treatment of Odysseus/ 
Ulysses. Unfortunately, he hus not considered 
the narrative status of Odysseus' voyugc any 
more thoroughly than his predecessors (for 
whom, however, he has u low regard). Could 
Homer have invented Odysseus' sea-ndven- 
tutes out of thin air, he asks, and implicitly 
answers No. Then did Homer “ think ihat they 
took place somewhere real? Or was his geogra- 
phy, like his fantastic creatures, without uny 


footing in this world?” Severin has already con- 
cluded that, since “Troy ... was real”, “there 
hud to be some truth in Homer's tales", and 
soon he is writing “if there was a real Ulysses 
and he made a real voyage”, and this has be- 
come the basis for further speculation. Finding 
a “normal . . . straightforward route" from 
Troy to Ithaca lhat “fitted the details" would 
solve "the riddle of the Odyssey ... on a 
rational basis” and "bring back Ulysses from 
the unreal fairyland where the too fantastic and 
unpractical interpretations had effectively con- 
signed him”. _ 

So much for the Severin methodology. The 
truth is that Homer’s sailing directions arc 
cither conspicuously vague or. more often, en- 
tirely absent. From the time when Odysseus' 
twelve ships nre first blown off course until he 
is landed in deep slumber on Ithaca from a 
magicul Phaeacian ship, his adventures are un- 
mistakably set in a realm of fantasy and fairy- 
land. Few critics are now disposed to deny that 
Homer made use, for these compelling and 
exotic (ales . of some widely dispersed folk-tale 
themes (like the one-eyed giant and the “No 
one” motif)* ns well ns of mariners’ talcs of 
terrifying or mnrvcllous places encountered in 
their voyages outside home waters. Some of 
the landfalls and sea-passages mny reflect im- 
pressions gained in the central Mediterranean 
(for example, the Straits of Messina as Scylla 
and Charybdis), others the Bosporus ntul the 
Black Sea. None of this can be proved, but 
much of it is probable. Severin is deceived into 
considering the western side of Greece itself to 
be the edge of the known world at the pre- 
sumed time of the Trojan War; but Greek ships 
had been regularly traversing the Strnits of 
Messina and trading in the Lipari islands from 
quite cnrly in the second millennium bc. Let 


Reading through Turkey 


J. A. Cuddon 

LAURENCE KELLY (Editor) 

Istanbul: A traveller's companion 

390pp. Constable. £12.95 (paperback. £6.95). 

(Hff-UMWjt 

RICHARDSTUNEMAN 

Across the Hellespont: T rave lie rs in Turkey 

from Herodotus to Frcya Shirk: A literary 

guide toTurkey 

248pp. Century Hutchinson. £14.95. 
009I6S370X 


These two volumes, similar in method and pur- 
pose, introduce us to the experiences of the 
many travellers who, during the past 2.000 
years and more, have visited what is now Tur- 
" key and was once a part of the Byzantine and 
Ottoman empires. Both ace scholarly books 
' for which the editors have clearly done a for- 
midable amount of reading in several lan- 
guages: they have culled extracts (linked by 
explanatory comment) from: histories, 
memoirs, diaries, journals, archaeological re- 
cords, biographies and autobiographies, trave- 
logues, plays and poems. 

Laurence Kelly has already produced com- 
panions to St Petersburg and Moscow. His 
Istanbul: A traveller's companion (which is 
illustrated by a number of evocative drawings 
, and paintings from the works of eighteenth and 
ninelcenth-cdntury century travellers) falls 
/ into four .sections: Byzantine Constantinople'. 

Ottoman Istanbul; Approaches to the City by 
.. Water; Life, Customs and Morals In Istanbul. 

, The authors he has chosen to quote range from 
Procopius, Liulprand, Anna Comnena and 
Psellus, to Robert Graves, Lon) Kinross and 
John Freely (who has written a couple of good 
. guides to the city and one on the whole of : 
Turkey). AH the well-known travellers arc 
either mentioned or quoted from, including 
the Turk Rvliya CelibI (one of the best of all 
travel writers), Pierre Loti “the semi-cano- 
nized friend of Turkey”, the excellent Handier 
and de Busbecq, Baron Wenccslas Wialftlaw, 
GreJol, Hubhousc, Lady Mary Woriley Man* 
fegu, Captain Adolphus Slade, Byron and 
Lamartine. There arc also extracts from such 
classic works as TUc Harem by N. M. Ponzcr 
and Van Mil! ingen's books on Byzantine 

architecture. ( 

' T was delighted that Kelly found space for an 









A detail of Kevin Fleming's photograph of the modem Argo rounding Cape Malea In worsening weather; ills 
taken from Tint Severin ’s The Ulysses Voyage , which is reviewed here. 


excerpt from Thomas Dallam, who had the 
unenviable job of transporting a large organ to 
Constantinople in 1599 and presenting it to 
Sultan Mehmet III on behalf of Queen 
Elizabeth. He was given a tour of Topkapi 
Palace, the Sublime Porte, the residence of 
“the Shadow of God”, and he came upon a 
group of young women playing baU: 

They ware . . . fairc chaines of pesrls and juels in 
their ears . coats like a souldicr's mandilyon some ml 
satin and son of btew;britchis of Gnc clothe made of 
cuton woll as whyle as snow and as fine as lawne. 
Som did wears fine cordovan buskins and som had 
their leges naked with a gotilden ring on the smaleof 
her tegg- on her route a panttofale 4 or 5 inches hie. 

The sight pleased him “wondrous well”, but he 
was lucky to escape with his life: inadvertently . 
he had gazed upon the Sultan's personal 
harem, an offence normally punishable by in- 
stant beheading or impalement. 

Richard Stonemon, an expert On Greece and 
the Levant, devotes fifty pages of Across the 
Hellespont to the city of Istanbul and the re-, 
mauider to the rest of Turkey, arranged on a 
■ regional basis. It is a big country and even 
nowadays travel in parts of it is hone too easy; 
there arc large areas seldom visited by for- 
eigners. Until the 1930s travel off the beaten 
track was often dangerous and was usually 
done. on horse, mule, camel and foot. Even so 
the author has been able to call on the writings 
of about a hundred travellers (many the same* 
. os Laurence Kelly's) , especially Evliya Celebi, , 
William Lithgow, Thomas Coryate. W. L 
Hamilton, E. D. Clarke and Richard Pavey 1 . 
I|o has also referred to a number of recent 
books (by,- tor example, Michael Pereira, Phi- 
lip Glaze brook and John Marriner) and has • 
widened his scope by study of modem Turkish 
. , wrileit. (for example, the novelist Yashar Re- 
ntal). The poets, ancient and modem; arc well 
. represented, and Stoncman £ven Iroonages ip 
quotation front Lydgate’S Fall pf Pririces tp 
describe the capital of Phrygia. Dramatists, 

: ; too. arc cited. For inMpnce, in Hie section oh 
■■ Tarsus he not ofilygivei us some Strabo and an 
extract from bayard's autobiography, but Also 
• quotes tnobarbus' description uf the meeting 
■ between Antony and Cleoparrh. ; : . ;. ^ 

! Both bodies help to risviv# thppajf to well as 
to illuminate the present,' arid Ubth remijfd us 
what a pernicious blight the Ottoman empire 
was. Any armchair traveller wqult} find these : 

v /*«■♦:) vri vPrvjiatf 


Polyphemus be uprooted from Sicily if Severin 
wishes — it is a purely personal matter anyway; 
but let him not be shipped off to Crete just . 
because of its wild goats or its folklore, both of 
which can be found in twenty other places. 
Calypso’s island, unusually, is given a sort of 
Homeric bearing and distance - it is seventeen 
days by improvised boat, with a favourable 
wind, eastward to Schcrie. But where is Scher- 
ic? Severin follows tradition in thinking of Cor- 
fu - but that puts Circe far away and beyond 
the author's pale, and literary judgment is 
brought into play: “the entire passage has the 
ring of a later addition". So much for Calypso - 
what, then, of Circe? Bearing, eastward from 
Okcanos; distance, almost infinite - since 
Acaea, according to Odyssey 12.3L lies 
“where are the halls and dancing-places of ear- 
ly-born Dnwn and the risings of the Sun". I feel 
we can be fairly sure that Homer did not wish 
to pin down Circe's island on any notional 
map, or desire his audiences to do so either. 
Yet Severin disagrees. He thinks he knows just 
where Circe lived; it was on Paxos, a few sea- 
miles south of Corfu (and even though “there is 
no archaeological evidence’M) 

The author is admittedly intent on finding all 
the places of (he sea-adventures, with the ex- 
ception of the Lotus-eaters, who seem to bc in 
North Africa, on ordinary sea-routes around 
Greece. That involves many anticlimaxes. 
Aiolos' home was Gramvousa just off the 
north-western tip of Crete: it was called 
Korukos or “leather bag" at some stage in 
antiquity, but what an improbable and dis- 


appointing place for the home of the winds! 
Give me Lipari any day, if we are playing that 
game. Then Scylla and Charybdis are at the 
north end of the Levkas Canal (the whirlpools 
in the Messina Strait may have changed and 
diminished, but at least they are there)-, the 
Laestrygonian harbour is the odd little Mesapo 
bay on the Mani peninsula, and so on. Yet 
Severin’s enthusiasm is impressive; even the 
spiders near his version of Scylla’s cave (now 
occupied by St Anthony) bolster his feelings of 
infallibility. And when methodology fails, 
truth may out: Homer “was not writing a pilot 
book or a gazetteer but an epic". 

On the positive side Severin has been quite 
original in his explorations here and there, and 
he really has something valuable to say about 
certain aspects of ancient seafaring. Nothing 
here compares with the Morrison-Coates 
trireme experiment now in progress, but there 
are some exciting and well-written descriptions 
of the weather hazards facing small craft in that 
part of the world, and especially of his own 
boat under oar and in rising seas: I recommend 
in particular the fine description of trying to 
round the dreaded Cape Malea. He is enlight- 
ening on probable down-wind boat-speed in a 
gale, and I have profited from his remarks on 
the current flowing past Besika Bay. The book 
is quite fun to read, at least until near the end, 
although there is a certain complacency that 
jars at first. Finally, many of the colour plates 
are beautiful, some showing the modern Argo 
as a wonderfully, dramatic evocation of ships 
painted on Attic vases of the sixth century bc. 


Chatting through Jewry 


A. J. Sherman 

TUDOR PARFITT 

The Thirteenth Gate: Travels among the lost 
tribes bf Israel 

166pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £12.95. 
0297790935 


Quoting the Hasidic sage Dov Ber, the Maggid 
of Mezericz. Tudor Parfitt refers.to (he mysti- 
cal notion that twelve of the thirteen gates of ! 
Jerusalem represent the twelve original tribes 
of Israel; the thirteenth is ‘Tor him that does 
not know Which ft his own tribe”; That gate 
must now be wide indeed, for through it surely . 
will pass the mixed multitude who in our day 
have no sense bf tribe, either historically or in \ 
t<?rm5 of their present lives, let alone in any 
• ultimate hope for an ingathering of exiles, a ' 
fraternal reunion with their, fellows, in some 
future Messianic time. 

Firmly eschewing such larger themes of Jew- ; 
hb identity or human bonding; Dr parfitt has 
collected In The Thirteenth Qate a series bf 
vigneltps that faUthtoihat often engaging 1 
genre, travellers’ (Hies from ttifc Efeii. insdarch ■ 
of his Jews; he; has visited Syria and . 
. Singapore , ln$pt Japan j thfi Sijdpn add Soul ji-, 

' flrn Afrt»,meetiiigi/i route pratilsing JetVsqf:-; 

; several cpnieni titty* varieties: rich' Jews'and' •!. 
• , poor -Jews, o^pip-Jews, would-be Jewsj cotv- '’ 
/and sbrhe 3ndL'fejhwb'- : , 


selves Jews, that appears to suffice, at least for 
the purposes of this book, whatever rabbis in 
Israel or elsewhere may have to say on lb* 
matter. Thus, instead of detailed description* 
of ritual, belief, or community structure, w 
are given brief impressions of people 
places, dialogues with. the natives, and a senes 
of mini-adventures, including a sinister en- 
counter with the secret police in Damascus; 
being cheated by a. wily rug-dealer in AlepP 0, 
and a meeting in Kyoto with one Kampo Hara- 
da, millionaire, mastercailigrapher and mystic 
believer in his own ancient Jewish origins, 
among whose household treasures is "a. young 
and beautiful Chinese woman in her mid thir- 
ties” who acts as the octogenarian ■ master s 
“secretary" and is described as having “very 
red Hps, a perfect body and .the coldest eyes 
had ever seen”. . ‘‘ 

Parfitt’s chapters on the sufferings of tna 
Falashns of Ethiopia, and on the dwindling 
Jewries of Singapore: and Bombay, are sort*’ 
times moving, but he' leaves the reader wit 
many unanswered questions, and his 
; horror at (he poverty he encounters lit mtu 
• threatens at times to! overwhelm his desire 
discover how and why.Jews survived for so long 
as a distinct -community within the “hundre 
Indlas". Indeed, the mystery. of . Jewiw w 
vival, surely at the core of the millennial ^ 
oulation and longing surrounding the "los|, JJJ 
“* tribes, eludes Tudor Parfitt altogethervtboug 1 ' 


iscences is the nuthaf’s openness-totKe sornt-! ■■ 
: i prcteruipnsoUiis not irfvArlObly ’ 


:U is, a subtKeme irt! i^aby of the aroioW® 

vqrsations that leaveh this travelogue, we 
‘left tantalized, bemused; and must perforce 
' tsadsfied VWth the signposts to further erag* 

. - - kiUUnKin IV Wit® 
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The beauty of truth 


Brian Pippard 


J.G. TAYLOR (Editor) 

Tributes to Paul Dirac 
123pp. Bristol: Hilger. £9.95. 

0852744803 


The death of Paul Dirac in 1984, at the age of 
eighty-two, attracted little notice beyond a few 
respectful obituaries in the quality newspap- 
ers. Most physicists, even, had come to think of 
him as a historical figure. Had they known it 
they would have assented to the judgment of 
that pant of Russian physics, L. D. Landau, 
"Dirac has done nothing of importance since 
1930, and he is the greatest living physicist". In 
this collection of essays the dismissive implica- 
tion of Landau’s critique is softened a little, 
without diminishing the overall estimate. The 
young Bristol graduate who came to Cam- 
bridge as a research student in 1923 had by 
1930 made such contributions to the founda- 
tions of theoretical physics as to place him with 
Newton, Maxwell, Einstein and a handful 
more in the highest rank of thinkers. He saw 
with astonishing clarity, and expressed in 
mathematics of crystalline perfection, the 
general implications of Heisenberg's new 
quantum mechanics, and went on to inquire 
how this coujd be reconciled with the space- 
time unification formulated in Einstein’s 
Special Theory of Relativity. Having added 


one or two extra, and to his mind essential, 
postulates that must be satisfied by any set of 
equations describing the behaviour of an elec- 
tron, as well as meeting the requirements of the 
relativity and quantum theories, he found that 
only one solution was possible. This must have 
been (he first time anyone had dared to say 
“here, and here only, lies the truth” about a 
fundamental constituent of the universe. It is 
difficult to imagine the secret excitement that 
surely blazed in the mind of this undemonstra- 
tive man when he found that his equations 
automatically contained the precise descrip- 
tion of a concept - the spin of the electron - 
which had been introduced speculatively a few 
years before to account for some oddities in the 
spectrum of the elements. And another strange 
consequence that puzzled others besides Dirac 
at the time turned out in due course to be one 
more triumph of his imaginative courage, 
when the positron, the first known antiparticle, 
was discovered and provided a most satisfying 
resolution of the puzzle. With one stroke he 
had definitively laid down the rules an electron 
must obey and, again for the first time, pre- 
dicted the existence of an as yet undiscovered 
particle. 

It is not surprising that with this approach to 
problems, with these successes nnd several 
other comparable insights behind him, he 
should come to regard formal beauty as the 
surest criterion of a correct theory, and to re- 
ject procedures that he regarded as inelegant 
makeshifts even though they yielded new and 


important results in mnrvellous agreement 
with experiment. Thus in later life, his mind 
wholly occupied with fundamental theoretical 
problems, he seemed to others to concentrate 
more on inventing universes that satisfied his 
own particular demands than on stumbling 
through the intellectual thickets cif the real 
universe in search of its peculiar elusive 
beauty. Inevitably, because of the power of his 
thought, sparks from his forge lit fires in the 
minds of others; but after 1930 he ceased to be 
the leader, and progressively fell back into the 
part that fitted him best, that of the solitary 
thinker. 

Dirac's unique qualities arc fitfully revealed 
in the book, but in general it must be regarded 
more as an act of piety than of scholarship to 
offer publicly the record of private memorial 
meetings of his friends and colleagues. A mix- 
ture of personal recollections and discussions 
of abstruse points arising from his work will 
satisfy few; the memoir already published by 
the Royal Society does a better job in a shorter 
compass. In due course we may expect a full 
treatment which will surely benefit from these 
fragmentary impressions, but will inevitably be 
aimed at a very special audience for, apart 
from his work, Dirnc-’s lire was extraordinarily 
lacking in incident. 

More perhaps than any other man in my 
experience he radiated a simplicity that came 
near to saintliness. It seemed that to him truth 
was unqualifiable - a thing cither was.or was 
not, and ambiguities were foreign to his mind 


to the point of excluding appreciation of 
humour and poetry. Even among friends he 
played little part in conversation unless drawn 
by specific questions or tempted into technical 
discussion, and his silences held no hint of 
criticism. Inevitably his laconic exactitude gave 
rise to many stories, some of which are re- 
peated among the tributes. It is a pity Heisen- 
berg never wrote the tale of the journey round 
the world that he and Dirac took in the early 
1930s. Among other incidents, they called un- 
announced at the University of Hawaii , with an 
outcome that was recalled a few months later 
by the President of the university: “Couple of 
guys turned up, said they were Heisenberg and 
Dirac and wanted to give a lecture; but I saw 
through them and had them shown out.” They 
even (as none of his friends would believe) 
went to a dance together, Heisenberg enjoying 
every minute. Dirac sitting out alone. In an 
interval: "Heisenberg, why do you keep on 
dancing?" "Because it’s good fun to find a nice 
girl to dance with . " Long pause , then “How do 
you know she’s a nice girl until you've dnneed 
with her?" 

One can understand how those who could 
appreciate the brilliance of bis achievements, 
and penetrate the formidable reserve, should 
love the man and seek to convey their feelings 
to others. They must not be blamed too much if 
they have failed to tell the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, with the rigour and 
economy lhat Paul Dirac himself would have 
demanded. 


Destroying the defenceless 


Timothy O’Riordan 


LESTER C. BROWN (Editor) 

Stale of I he World 1987 

268pp. Norton. £14.95 (paperbnek, £7 .50). 

D393023990 


For most of us it is tempting to think that, no 
matter how serious the plight of the Third 
World, somehow the earth itself will muddle ■ 
along. People will die, misery will increase, but 
the terrae mundis will still provide a home for 
mankind. State of the World 1987 provides little 
support for such a belief, It is the second of an 
annual series of reports by the Worldwatch 
Institute, an American think-tank of interna- . 
tionai renown, which specializes in the rela- 
tionship between development and environ- 
mental resilience. Last year’s volume sold out 
on a 20,000 print run, and such, is the degree of 
interest .in and alarm over this subject that 
Worldwatch expects to sell 50,000 copies of the 
current one. ; 


The fashionable phrase these days is “sus- 
tainable development", that is, growth that 
takes place in such a way as not to undermine 
the capacity of the earth’s regenerative systems 
to replenish its soil, water and forests and to 
maintain the chemical cycles that ensure the 
survival of life on earth. But Lester Brown and 
his colleagues aver that this is not happening. 
Forests are being depleted to the point where 
regional climate is being affected, and nearby 
areas either dry out or become eroded because 
of unusually heavy rainfall. Soil loss is now so 
widespread that the cost of maintenance is be- 
ginning to show up in the price of farm pro- 
ducts. The steady accumulation of carbon 
dioxide may well increase the “blanket" role of 
the lower atmosphere so that the earth steadily 
heats up. This could affect the ice-melt and 
inundate many densely populated low-lying 
areas. The authors cite American studies 
which suggest that as much as S130 billion may 
have to be spent on safeguarding the shoreline 
from a rise in sea levels. Similarly the growing 
use of pesticides and fertilizers is adding inex- 
orably to the energy cost of food arid to the 
resistance of rapidly multiplying insects, which 


can become almost invincible to any known 
chemicals. 

This statistically impressive volume, the re- 
sult of enormous effort in collecting the latest 
scientific data, suggests that we may be losing 
the battle for global survival. The net cost of 
maintaining the life-suppbrt systems could be 
increasing as we spend more and more of our 
new wealth on cleaning up the damage caused 
by our predecessors, though much of the 
serious disruption is relatively recent. This 
means that the free capital necessary to shift 
the emphasis of investment, from mining the 
environment to nurturing it, may not be avail- 
able unless we are prepared to endure much 
hardship. In effect, we either pay in cash or in 
suffering. One in three dwellers in Third World 
cities is affected by dysentery or asthma or 
rickets or some equally debilitating ailment, 
caused by pollution and inadequate sanitation. 
These cities survive, but only at the thresholds 
of discomfort. The cost of fuel-wood in many 
Indian towns has spiralled tenfold 6ver the past 
decade as families are forced to spend more of 
their lives simply walking to and from the de- 
nuded woodlands. More labour means more 


children trapped into a life of drudgery with 
little scope for breaking out of the cycle of 
deprivation. So populations in the poorest 
countries grow , food production per caput de- 
clines and the cost of living rises beyond what is 
tolerable. 

The authors of Stoic of the World 1987 nre 
good at analyses and prescription but less con- 
fident in deciding why this tragedy is occurring. 
The answer is difficult to prove, but the 
machinations of international capital flows, the 
sucking out of profits from impoverished 
nations, the corruptness of many Third World 
regions and the remorseless increase in milit- 
ary spending and resistance movements all add 
up to a structure of power and capital that 
destroys the defenceless. They know their 
plight but aTe unable to avoid the calamities 
they create for themselves. Worldwatch has 
provided a valuable service in showing us all 
what is wrong and what may be the conse- 
quences, but it has yet to provide a convincing 
account of the cause and possible solutions. It 
should now turn its attention to such matters so 
as to be more active in obtaining the state of the 
world it would like, to see. 


The pattern of a disease 


Rasa Beddington 


SWART J.EpELSTEIN ... . 

TheSickled Cell; From myths to molecules 
Uftpp, Harvard* University Press. £21.25. 
0674807375 . \ .. .. 


Scientists-cnn devote theifc lives to studying the 
paiholog(cal aberrations of a particular disease 
whhbut 6nce confronting someone suffering 
fort Hi. to them the disorder is a defective 
rtrtecale, not , a debilitated person. In The 


wWad Cell fjftuart Eddstein, hlhiselra dis- 
tiriguished biochemist, talres the object of his 


. ujwubiiuai, .mrvya mv rr • 

Crtv tf laboratory research to demonstrate how, a 
*rtgle Inherited disease can fuel the iraegina- 
jjohs not only of molecular and cell biologists 
;; ‘rtLqlso of evolutionists, anthropologists and 
Wen, the unlucky sufferers themselves. In his 
, ■ ^delightfully personal book the reduc- 
. ‘.Mortal strategies of scientists, intent on un- 
.' ^yrtlrtg molecular mechanisms or devising 
•pt^peutic measures,, intermingle with the 
traditional remedies arid animistic 
; WWs 6f ihbse .Africaif societies in which 
• ^N ^oaemia prevails. • % 

'.>*£SiCkled cell anaemia ft one of thos? accidents. 
■/: ^rt^*ufiori.whlch illustrates better* {hantiftorf 
ri&tural selectldn rind the improb- 


able chance events through which it operates; 
Edelstein spells this out with great clarity; he 
explains how a change in just one of the hun- 
dreds of constituent amino acids which go to 
making an efficient haemoglobin molecule can 
profoundly affect the three-dimensional .struc- 
ture of this indispensable oxygen earner. In- 
stead of- its normal globular shape the mutant 
haemoglobin tends to bind to itself, forming 
complex arrays of rigid fibres. These distort the 
pliant red blood cells into inflexible sickles 
which may get stuck in the smallest blood ves- 
sels, obstructing them, compromising circula- 
tton and oxygen, transport , and causing some of 
the excruciating symptoms of (he disease. 

•. why did a mutation. tbal.so obviously, re- 
duced the fitness of its carriers survive? Be- 
cause natural selection can be double-edged - 
the detrimental characteristics of the sickled 
celL u|so happen to furnish a less happy home 

1 for 1 the malaria parasite; Consequently, where 
malaria is endemic there is a distinct advantage 
- albeit a slight one- to, those wlrocorry the 
mutation, and especially ,tp thpse who Inherit 
only one cOpy of the mutant gene and are 

■ spared from the (liseare .ittdlf- A similar" $elec- 

■ lipti' occurred in the Mediterranean where 

,• other deieteribus. invitations affecting haemo- 

; globi ^ 5 »' 

also offered prbtatjtjon against malaria and. sq 


survived in the population. Edelstein discusses 
the intriguing possibility that diet may have 
played a decisive role in this balancing act, 
which fixed different, potentially lethal muta- 
tions in separate parts of the world for the some 

reason. . / 

In certain areas of tropical Africa 20 to 30 
per cent bf the population carry the sickled cell 
trait. So, it is not uncommon for two Carrie |rs to 
many - with the result that a quarter of their 
children inherit the mutation from both pa- 
rents, suffer from overt anaemia and probribly 
die in early childhood. While sickled cell 
anaemia may not be the sole cause of repeated 
infant deaths in African families, Edelstein 
considers that it may have contributed to the 
formulation of certnin practices and mytholo- 
gies related to such deaths found in different 
tribto across the African continent. At the cen- . 
tre of these myths are the so-called “repeater 
children' 4 : a wicked spirit in the guise- of a 
beautiful child who is repeatedly reborn in a 
family but always dies in infancy. To monitor 
such reincarnations, or to prevent the spirit 
from returning, suspected repeater children 
are marked (either before or after death) by 
minor mutilations. That some of these ritiml- 
istic markings .such qs a shortened finger, re- 
semtile, tiefornulfes w^ cai) qccpq 
. in children suffering from sickled «jl anqemia 


suggests that elaborate animistic beliefs may 
have been fostered by the recurring pattern of 
a genetic disease. 

This is an ambitious book, which weaves 
together many disparate threads and yet is 
wholly unpretentious in its execution. Using a 
particularly powerful example, Edelstein illus- 
trates ode of the major, achievements of the 
twentieth century: the dissection of the rela- 
tionship between genes, protein structure and . 
protein function. Without denigrating the 
pervasive influence of science, Edelstein 
makes it clear, however, that it is not the 
answer to everything. He does not moralize, 
but simply shows us another side , the African 
side, of the same coin: 


In Yellow Fever in the North t The methods of- 
carly epldenilplogy {202pp. University of Wis-s 
eonsln Press. S45; pnperbaek $19.95. 0 299 . 
Ill |p 5), William Coleman shows how, even 
before (he triumph in the ,1880s of the germ 
theory of disease, extraordinary advances in 
epidemiology were made through case-tracing 
by two physicians, Franqols Mi lier and George 
Buchanan, who investigated outbreaks of 
yellow fever respectively in Saint-Nqznire in 
1861 and Swansea in 1,865. Their conclusions 
• .overtqrped jlij?, 9 Stqbi(s) ? q^ that yel- 

low fever wq^ riot contagious. 
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The ecstatic medium 


f * ' 


Eric Hobsbawm 

NEIL LEONARD 

Jazz: My ih and religion 

221pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 

tl IV 511424V 2 

Is jazz like religion? Neil Leonard argues (hat it 
is, or has been widely treated as such, with 
numerous references to Max Weber, 
Trodtsch. Mireca Eliade, Victor Turner. Ldvi- 
Slrauss et at, as well as to almost anyone who 
has written a book about jazz in the English 
language. The main renson suggested is the 
capacity of jazz io induce ecstasy u nine dialed 
by reflection in both performers and public. 
Since jazz visibly rouses extraordinary passion 
and devotion among both players ami aficiona- 
dos, this thesis has some prinui-fucie plausibil- 
ity. The Ixiok under review consists essentially 
of a collection of examples of behaviour which 
can be interpreted along religious lines. These 
include examples of the feelings of horror and 
detestation which jazz used (n provoke among 
while and black hU'u-pcn.utnh until (he I'J.lUs, 
and which the "wrong" or “corrupt" kind of 
jazz provoked among supporters of the ••right" 
or "pure" kind whatever dial was-- from then 
on until the 1 97tK (Professor Leonard believes 
tli.il ecumenism is now advancing}. Except for 
the splendid citations from the early days, the 
material will be quite familiar to nil who know 
the literature. 

How fur do wc want or need to follow the 
author into the elaborations of his argument? 
Renders must decide for themselves, faced 
with, for example, the comparison of jazz 
movements with “sects, guostica I ly focused on 
spiritual knowledge accessible only to insiders 
and introversionisl in their desire to withdraw 
socially and psychologically from an unsym- 
pathetic outside world" or with the description 
of jazz, sects as "multi-ethnic, male-oriented, 
liminal groups which begin as loose, zealous 
cults, inspired by charismatic musical 
prophets". However, the author sometimes 
seems to have doubts. ("Needless to say the 
presentations of the jazzman and the shaman 
differed greatly in format, skill, kinetics, pre- 
paration and modes of dress.” You can say that 
again.) 

The trouble about theses of this kind is not 
that they lack supporting evidence, but that 
academics (or others) who discover what look 
like good ideas, can get imprisoned in them. 
Leonard reminds one of a medieval knight in 
armour. There are only some things one can do 
in such a costume, and it seems logical to do 
them, and lo forget about the things which lie 
outside the range of a person so accoutred. His 
conclusion is an example of these limitations. 
Jazz, heargueS. is a response to the vacuum left 
by urbanization and secularization, particular- 
. ly "among the spiritually dispossessed metro- 
politan wastelands'*. This is merely an exten- 
sion, by now well beyond the rangeof evidence 
and plausibility, of the comparison of jazz with 
sectarian religion. Since the author accepts 
that only some of the spiritually dispossessed 
11iid> affirmations in jazz, and only some jazz! 
followers have been .‘‘suffocating in spiritual 
. vacuums before they heard the music”, ■ the 
next question must be: why these and not 
others? Leonard shows no signs of wishing to 
address It.. (C he did, he would undoubtedly 


have to reconsider his final peroration, which 
sees jazz ns "a powerful social force which has 
cut broadly and deeply, its prophets, rituals 
and myths touching not only individual souls 
hut large groups". That the North American 
black musical idiom has become the founda- 
tion of popular music in the cities of the indus- 
trialized west is undoubted. That some kinds of 
popular music have become, us it were, 
anthems of large social groups, is also evident. 
But this is not true of jazz in the restricted sense 
used in this book, but of other idioms like the 
hlucs-buscd rock (about which not a word is 
said here). There is no evidence that jazz, as 
distinct from jazz-based popular music, has 
ever been more limn n minority pussion even in 
(he hluck ghettos. A little counting or quota- 
sampling of heads or record sales would have 
been useful here. 

Unasked questions fill this book. Is it only in 
jazz that we find (he kind of artist whose "chief 
characteristic is his power to evoke ecstasy, the 
source of his charisma or mngic attraction"? 
Would Leonard want to write a similar book 
about the goddesses (divas) of opera, singe nr 
screen, and if not, why not? Would he include 
the even more obvious deification of rock- 
groups? When are references lo religious feel- 
ing in his source material to he taken literally 
(as presumably in McC'oy Tyner’s “John and 
Bird were really like messengers. In other 
words, God still speaks to man") and when 
rhetorically (as. presumably, when Fats Waller 
announced Art Tatum by saying "God is in the 
house tonight")? Unfortunately, these are not 
the author's questions but the reader’s. 

A good simile is not u theory, even when 
extended hy multiple mid often entertaining 
illustrations. Still, there is something in the 
simile. And Professor Leonard is obviously in 
favour of jazz and appreciates its place in 
American civilization, which is a bonus for the 
students in the Department dealing with this 
subject at the University of Pennsylvania, of 
which he is the chaij^jan. 



Carole Reiff s photograph of BUI Ewns with an unidentified saxophonist Is reproduced from her N ighis in 
Birdlond: Jazz photographs 1954- 1960, wilh an essay by Jack Kerotwc (123pp. Simon and Schuster. 
Paperback, £6.95. 0671 63459 4). 


Learning to swing again 


Stuart Nicholson 

FRANCIS DAVIS 

In the Moment: Jazzin the L980s 

258pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 

U 19 504090 2 

In the Moment contains what Fraitris Davis 
calls "spot coverage" of the "changing mores 
and methodology of jazz 1 * in the 1980s. Davis is 
a self-confessed writer to deadlines, and his 
collection of articles from publications such as 
Downbeat, Jazz Tuna, The Philadelphia In- 
quirer and The Boston Phoenix prorides his 
reaction to both music andmusicians in what is 
proring to be the most important decade in 
jazz for almost thirty years. The 1960s and 
1970s had not been good to the genre; the 
startling revelations of Free Jazz were unpalat- 
able for the casual listener, while the fusion 
between jazz and rock in.the 1970s proved to 
be a dilution of two strong blood lines. 
Throughout, the commercial viability of jazz as 
a whole receded before the sudden and unex- 
pected rise of rock music, which, to all intents 
and purposes, forced jazz underground. When 
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it re-emerged In the 1980s, it was largely free 
from the commercial excesses of fusion, con- 
ceited sixty-minute solos and the self-indul- 
gence of Free Jazz. "As the '70s yawned to a 
close," writes Davis, “many of the musicians 
associated with the avant garde began to seek a 
healing with the jazz past rather than stress 
their rupture from it." 

This realignment, in essence a return to 
melody, harmony and rhythm, has become 
known as playing “in the tradition”. Some 
commentator, seeing parallels with the Euro- 
pean tradition, call the trend “neoclassicism" 
but Davis prefers' to call it “post-modernism”, ' 
since, he argues, "neo-classicism Is itself one 
aspect of post-modernism". It is a pragmatic 
reaction by mainly young musicians, often with 
formal mUsical education, who realize that if 
they want to work as professionals, audiences 
and recording contracts have to be earned. 
“The music has to start swinging again”, says 
David Murray, the subject of "The Tenor of 
These Times" in' the opening section, “New 
Faces”; "people don’t want music they have td 
suffer through". The trend is away from art 
music for art mtisic’s sake; Wyhlon Marsalis, 
the young trumpet star, Is reportedly "scoriiful 
of pop, funk, free j azz and anything that strikes 
him as compromise or sham". The whole jazz 
tradition !is being pillaged for inspiration and 
innovation and “New Faces" illustrates the. 
brdfld front on Which jafcz in the 1986* is 
' advancing; the “Violin Madness" of Billy Bang 
and John Blake, 'the vocal talent of Bobby. 

' . McFcfrirf; who can “sing like a frog and sing 

' IllMa’ilill''' ika if pj..i 


some of his subjects, such as David Murray, 
the pre-eminent jazz musician of the 1980s, 
might be obscured by accounts of peripheral 
figures, such as Sumi Tonooka and Keshavan 
Maslak. A more representative selection might 
have included the continually evolving Special 
Editions of Jack deJohnette, Dave Holland’s 
young band, Chico Freeman and European 
musicans Michel Petrucciani and Willem 
Breuker. 

Davis moves from advocacy to criticism in 
the final two sections of his book, “Practised 
Hands" and “Judgement Calls” , to presents 
far more satisfactory perspective. “Practised 
Hands”, as might be guessed, deals with estab- 
lished jazz musicians. His attempt to unravel 
the complexities of Sonny Rollins, ^ 
“greatest living improviser”, and his insight 
into the world of Ornette Coleman reveal an 
astute student of the music who has taken a 
fresh look at these musicians in the context °[ 
the 1980s. “Judgement Calls” is a collection® 
critical essays that make one wish that Dan* 
had adopted this approach earlier. He includes 
a valuable re-assessment of the Modem Ja® 
Quartet in the light of their 1980 s coitieback 
and a down-to-earth chapter on Miles pavis 
that avoids the hyperbole which surrounded 

his return in 1981. Miles Davis sounds ■ 
especially ponderous obmpared lo the sleeker, fris- 
kier, funk-influenced jazz, of Ornette Cotenu . 
Rona|d Shannon Jackson and James Blood Uim 
. . . no wonder he had Ulmer’s group bumped ltoo\ 
■ his 1^81 Kool Jazz Festival. comeback concert, «_ 

no wondej- wags were suggesting he title his ne» 
The Unsure Egotist Is Not Good ForHhpself, uom , 
line by the poe ( Robert Greeley. 

Miles Davis “has been tradingon credit for too 

.■long’-':- - - - - . •• ' .... 


. like agjri”, lhc M Swing Red tuft Of Scott Ha mil- line by the poet Robert Greeley. . 

ton and Warren Yacht and the fitinbtinA Vet 1 - :: Miles Davis "has been tradingon credit for too 
■ ; sajiltty : jtf j- Bui: it 'Is tHmeulf ^ to , ; bafigY:- - • • •' 

..ajjreo' JW»i M ; miisleihf AwKony DHV(s (no ‘ Francis Davis sees jazz,- not in. terms of the 
relatkmJWHlbavd thCpctyas jveofidcloh j^zz , survival Qfaiv art-form, but in terms of survival 

1 : FfUhctaDarisifriagines; his namesake seeriis £ of individual musicians. But the best Chance wr 
, more adeemed with crating a mdsic tiiatdev V thenttisic’-s survival has been its return to form. 

fids ^ifegdrlzatigft; Witniflit the -European - structure, melody and rhythm end its tow 0 ? 
v. fredillqn, Balinese gamelan music, Improvise-, , acoustic grdce.Contemporary jazz is music m 
, .$*• and minldialism fire draWp into a whole. . search of an audience and perhaps I*'!***, 
, - M NeW;Fac« M Is a mixture df Interview and' faces'* can “take heart from the perseveranc 
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Prefabricated virtues 


Competitive construction 


_ 1 

Reyner Banham 


ALAN COWANS 

The Comfortable House: North American 
suburban architecture 1890-1930 
246 pp. MIT Press. £34.95, 

0262070952 


There is clearly something perversely special- 
ized about a book which is called The Comfort- 
able House but which does not include a single 
illustration of an interior (other than a partial 
view of the kitchen of an Indian bought ) among 
200-odd plates. If one wants a book that covers 
American domestic "comfort" in the common- 
sense meaning, then it is better to read, for 
example, Clifford Clarke’s The American 
Family Home , or even Witold Rybczynski’s 
Home. 

Alan Gowans’s book, like most of his other 
writings, belongs to a little noted subculture of 
American architectural history, whose flavour 
and affiliations are best identified by two of the 

acknowledgements which precede his text. 

One is to the director of the American Life 
Foundation, which ( inter alia) republished 
Norris Kelly Smith’s remarkable Frank Lloyd 
Wright: A study in architectural content, in 
which Smith, ignoring Wright’s lengthy flirta- 
tions with communism (including a visit to 
Stalin’s Moscow), tried to claim him for 
Christian, entrepreneurial conservatism. The 
other is to The Old House Journal , published 
for those who buy up Victorian houses, loving- 
ly restore them in every period detail - and 
then sell them at a healthy profit. . 

To call Gowans’s position “Reaganite" 
would be to insult his considerable intelli- 
gence, but he must still be accounted one of the 
Populist Right, devoted to many of the same 
domestic and traditional values as the Repub- 
lican Party in its more philosophical moments. 
A purely architectural description of Gowans’s 
Comfortable House would be "a period-style, 
single-family American suburban dwelling of 
1890-1930”, but the definition he offers comes 
loaded with ideology: " * 


well be the progenitor of the redwood 
bungalow". , 

The many errors of fact are a great pity, 
because they obscure the real value - indeed, 
the real subject - of The Comfortable House, 
which is an extended study of the forty-year 
success of prefabricated, ready-cul or mail- 
order housing in the United States, up to (he 
time of the Great Depression. No single pub- 
lication to date seems to have brought together 
so much pictorial material from manufactur- 
ers’ catalogues of the period, and even if the 
text is light on technical and economic informa- 
tion, the book will still do useful service as a 
field guide to the architeltura minore of 
American suburbia. Already it has enabled me 
to add a couple more species (an Aladdin and a 
dubious Montgomery Ward) to the half-dozen 
or so that I had identified in my own 
CaliforniRn neighbourhood. 

If Gowans and his publishers could be per- 
suaded to make a revised second edition of the 
book, then the revision should be in the direc- 
tion of including more illustrations from more 
of the catalogues that are listed in the massive 
and valuable bibliography, with much less 
stylistic nostalgia, architect-baiting and 
Modernist-bashing. For the sheer quantity of 
what the Comfortable House industry was able 
to deliver in those forty years is, in itself, a far 
more powerful indictment of Modernism than 
all of Gowans’s rhetoric. After all, the in- 
expensive “factory-made house” for the Peo- 
ple was one of the most touted promises of 
Modernists such as Gropius and Le Corbusier , 
yet proved to be one of Modernism’s most 
crushing failures. But Gowans is so busy 
grizzling about the "cruelly impersonal straight 
lines”, etc, of Modernlsmus, that he fails to do 
more than footnote Gilbert Herbert's The 
Dream of the Factory-Made House, which 
gives an extended account of Gropius's 
spectacular failure as a prefabricator. Bui 
then, conclusive argument seems not to 
interest Alan Gowans; he is just a gentle popul- 
ist lamenting the loss if his own personal 
comfortable style. 


John Summerson 


MAURICE HOWARD 

The Early Tudor Country House: Architecture 
and politics 1490—1550 
232pp. George Philip. £17.95. 

05411011193 


an inurnment for promoting stability in society at 
large and the good lire for individuals in families: an 
instrument for meeting and satisfying the immemo- 
rial human longing for privacy and space to grow and 
develop. And, of course, to rise In society. 


He does not (he hardly needs to) specify that it 
should be in a totally inoffensive period style 
that cannot spoil its resale value, but two lines 
earlier, he has defined what the Gomfortabie 
House is not; "a display case for great wealth 
. . . [nor] ... a Machine for Scientific Living, 
as their Modernist followers insisted”. 
Gowans’s dislike of Modernism is a constant 
theme throughout The Comfortable House, 
but he is too slapdash to convince one that he 
knows what he is talking about. Thus, in retail- 
ing the standard jibes about modern architects 
not living in modem houses, he spells the loca- 
tion of Sigfried Giedion's apartment In Dolder- 
tal as Donderthal, and claims that Le Corbusier 
lived at 35 rue de Sfevres (his office address - 
when he firkt arrived in Paris he lived in the rue 
Jacob, and when he could afford to build some- 
thing modem for himself, he. did so on the rue 
Nungesser at Coli, where he remained for the 
rest .of his life), And as for his assertion that 
"Philip Johnson did not li ve In ‘his glass house 
but in a comfortable eighteenth-century farm- 
house up. the hill’\ this was not the case op the 
occasions when I had the opportunity to ’ 
observe Mr Johnson’s domestic arrangements 
in New Canaan. i ■. .. . * 

My oWn faith ih his scholarly reliability was 
initially shaken, however,- by his “correction" • 
nf.mistaken ideas about the origin's of- (he Cali: 

‘ fpfnia Bungalow, a house-type close to hjs cen- 

Iraltbemeofniass-produced ■ domesticity: 

• • Vincent Scully, Reyner Bonham, and Harold Kirker 
have attributed Invention bf.tHe Bungalow form to 
■ .• Charles and Henry Greene hnd clairti fpr them the 
: flrtt bungalow. burn, in 1903. On. the- other hand. 
oerbaVd Riibih 'flatly rejects thai attribution;. . . 

'KnqWlng.that l had never said anything of the 
sprt mysilf • ! checked tj\e references lie gives 
? % SMly.Juid ‘ Kirker, and Tound that he (or 
1 v l^ibly Ritbip) had tradyced all tynjfe 9 f u ?- 
-I alpne jrwbtio'ts ihe; -date of . 190? , but 
,: Q ^L tO say, that ih', that yeat .tlie Greene 


For those visitors of English cathedrals for 
whom a section in a guidebook is not sufficient, 
Unwin Hyman has begun publication of the 
New Bell’s Cathedral Guides (192pp each. 
£10.95; paperback, £5.95), which replace a 
tum-of-the-century series. Volumes on West- 
minster Abbey, St Paul’s, Canterbury, Wells 
and Coventry have already appeared; 
Durham, Lincoln and York Minster are sche- 
duled for next spring. Beginning with a de- 
tailed site history and the construction history 
of the existing building (in the case of Coventry 
- destroyed in the Second Worid War , the new 
church built amid controversy - this occupies 
half the book), we progress to an architectural 
walk around the cathedral; an examination of 
the interior, with its furnishings, monuments 
and chapels; and a survey of cloisters, chapel 
. houses, cathedral greens and closes. Each 
volume has sixty or seventy black-and-white 
Illustrations, Including photographs. 


“Early Tudor”, meaning fairly precisely the t 
reigns of Henry VII and Henry VIII, cannot i 
be accounted one of Ihe “great 1 periods of I 
English architecture. It does indeed contain t 
one inspired Gothic creation, Henry Vll’s 1 
chapel at Westminster, the ultimate glory of its 
kind; and the same monarch gave the sixteenth i 
century a wonderful send-off with his exotic- 
ally towered and turreted riverside palace at | 
Richmond; the lost parts of his son’s additions 
to Hampton Court may have inherited some of 
its chivnlric splendour. There was, of course. 
Nonsuch, but its overwhelming interest is as a 
vanished art-historical curiosity rather than a 
lost work of art. Otherwise Ihe architectural 
achievement of the early Tudors is ambiguous, 
and Maurice Howard in his survey of the coun- 
try houses of the period docs not advance any 
special claims. He docs, however, see the great 
houses (of which he enumerates 246 in nn 
appendix) as richly interesting reflections of 
political life, as receptacles of new ideas in 
planning and ornament and as repositories of 
immensely varied and often admirable crafts- 
manship. On all these aspects he has much to 
say that is new and interesting. 

The book is mainly concerned with the scats 
of the courtiers, enlarged, remodelled or 
(more rarely) built anew as moves in the 
power-game continuously in play between the 
courtiers themselves and between them and 
their sovereign. It was a dangerous game, 
fraught with many uncertainties. Houses were 
often built in haste in rivalry with neighbours 
or to enhance favourable impressions made at 
court. Exchanges of properties were made 
arbitrarily at the king’s instance and Dr 
Howard goes so far as to suggest that in the 
early part of the century “the Crown acted as a 
sort or clearing-house for country properties’’. 

Seen in this light some of the anomalies in 
their architecture can be understood. Moats, 
machicolations and battlements were not . after 
1500, very useful means of defence (one has 
only to look at Henry Vin’s decidedly "high- 
tech" coastal forts to realize this) but they re- 
main conspicuous features of many of these 
houses. They seem to have constituted a sort of 
"court dress” or ceremonial armour to depart 
from which would be to invite criticism and loss 
of face. Furthermore, a new sense of the past. 
r with Arthurian echoes, had come in with the 
5 pew dynasty, and this could be patriotically 
1 romanticized by castellar silhouettes and dis- 
f plays of heraldry. Internally, things were more 
s progressive; the comforts and conveniences of 
I private life were being attended lo, as we see 

i by the privy lodging at Thombury. constructed 

; by the Duke of Buckingham before his 
execution in 1521. 


A chapter on the courtyard shows how this 
feature, already developed in earlier castles 
and collegiate buildings, became a regular item 
in the Henrician formula. It could be created 
by adding wings to a simple hall-range, with 
closure effected by a cross-wing containing a 
massive gatehouse. This was the ideal, but few 
surviving houses show it in full array. Sutton 
Place, near Guildford, plaything of 
twentieth -century multi-millionaires, would be 

the perfect model if only its gatehouse wing 
had survived. Layer Marney has the most spec- 
tacular of gatehouses but nothing behind it. 

For the perfect image we have lo consult Kip’s 
aerial views of cl 700 and early topographical 
drawings. 

In 1536 and 1539 came the Acts for the sup- 
pression of the monasteries and a whole new 
vista of country-house building opened up. 
Howard explodes some of the popular myths 
which have grown round this episode. If some 
monastic fabrics were destined to end their 
days in haunted dereliction, later to be recog- 
nized as picturesque, a great many more were 
seen by their new owners as valuable prop- 
erties which could be made the core of a first- 
class country scat. There were, of course, diffi- 
culties. The unwanted church could only be 
domesticated hy putting in timber floors. An 
alternative was to use it ns a quarry for the new 
extensions, or simply to leave it. ns was done at 
Newstead, where the west front survives as a 
transparent Gothic screen, or at Walsingham, 
where the east front, bereft of its tracery, 
stands alone in the grounds like a fantastical 
triumphal arch. The cloister was another prob- 
lem. It might or might not be incorporated as 
an inner court. Tire cloister walks could serve 
as corridors; they could be raised to provide 
communication at a second level as was done at 
Lacock. and Howard suggests that the English 
country house learnt something about circ- 
ulation from these ingeniously contrived 
conversions. 

There is a good chapter on "antick" decora- 
r lions, which historians have sometimes tended 
; to see as evidence of patronage by courtiers 
i anxious to promote “Renaissance” taste. Dr. 

Howard rightly takes a more cautious view, 
i The truth is. most probably, that they ore offer- 

, ings by masons as something delightfully and 
r naughtily different from the traditional run of 
s late Perpendicular enrichments, wilh just a 
hint of exotic provenance. It is only wHh 
Lacock that we recognize, in John Chapman's 
= work for Sir William Sharington, a scholarly 
f and sensitive appreciation of Ionic and Doric 
t orders, and here we are on the borderline of a 
s new period. In his final chapter the author 
, lakes us across the borderline and glances 
e briefly at Somerset House and Longleat. 
y The Early Tudor Country House issues from 
i- work done for a doctoral thesis and the ma- 
e terinl is assembled and handled on sound 
if academic lines. It is pleasantly turned out, well 
e illustrated with plans and photographs (some 
d in colour) and is a useful accession to the not 
is very extensive range of studies of Tudor 
architecture before Edward VT. 


Eighteenth-century incitements 

L*' • , •!_ .1 HHK 3l 


Henry Potts 


ANDREW BYRNE 

London’s Georgian Houses •; 

208pp. Georgian Press, 26 Charlotte Street. 
London Wl. £16.50(paperback,£9.95), 
0951145908 • 


Andrew Byrne qualified and practised as fl 
quantity surveyor on|II he became disillu- 
sioned with the building trade, and set out to 
study and explore Georgian London; tins book 
is the result. He has written the text, taken the 
photographs,’ mndo the drawings, has pub- 
lished and is distributing London's Georgian 
Houses himself. T|ie result is a good-looking 
book at a reisonable price but one thol lacks 
the hand of an editor. Byrne’s writing Is, at 
times, rather like that of Daisy Ashford; mer- 


can be irritating. Byrne is also sometimes 

insufficiently, lucid: 

Gearly Ihe Lucas role or architect, chief buitddr and 
mannser of (he sircel was supplemented hy his ex- 
perience in the bricklaying world to achieve such a 
high degree of urban quality in the scheme. 

One thinks one knows what he means, but one 
is not entirely suTe, Ho is, too, often annoy- ; 
ingly didactic; William Kent "was u lifelong 
friend Of Lord Burlington but never look the 
rigid disciplines of Pnlladianlsm to the often, 
futile extremes of the Earl”, And "In spite of 
the rampnnt and arrogant indiscretions of the 
speculator. Gcorglnn is the undisputed nesthe*- 
tic leader of all English brickwork.” He has 
nevertheless interesting things lo say about 
building and preservation, both of Which arts • 
important to him. and (here are good chapters 
on Georgian building construction written ; 
from the practical viewpoint of a surveyor. His 1 
excellent photographs will encourage 
atchitecfuirnl tours to Unexpected places. such 
as Wapping. Bow, Peckham and Hackney. 
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gers at Shoreditch (now the Geffrye Museum) 
and Ihe Licensed Victuallers Asylum at Peck- 
ham, not to mention the Female Friendly Soci- 
ety Almshouses at Camberwell for “Eight 
women who have seen better days". 

Many of these buildings are reasonably well 
maintained, but Byrne is properly indignnnt at . 
privnte and municipal neglect which still, de- 
spite listing procedures, can bring such hand- 
some houses as 109-111 Stoke Newington 
Church Street to so wretched a stole. He is 
angry ot- the standard of Neo-Georgian 
architecture, somewhat unfairly; perhaps, in 
his dismissal of Quinlan Terry’s work In Soho., 
and claims that classical architecture; is no;, 
longer taught in the schools of architecture. 

: The minor Georgian houses that he rightly: 
nd mires owe much to vernacular tradition,, 
aided by pattern books and building regula- 
tions. and one may think Byrne overdoes his; 
insistence on the Palladian Temple front as the 
Inspiration of London terrace housing of the 
modest sort. However, as an inceptive to sees'; 


in 
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West Country rambles 


Protestant prophecies 


Wi' si 


Christopher Haigh 

A.L. ROVV.SK 

Court and Country: Studies in Tudor social 
history 

.VI Opp. Brighton: Harvester. £15.95. 
(17111811470 


A. I.. Rouse has written honks which other 
historians could nut have written - nr could not 
have written haif so well. His Tudor Cornwall 
was pioneering and re main 1 ! a classic; his 
studies of Grenville and of Ralegh contain im- 
portant evidence and insights; and his England 
of Elizabeth is still the best single evocation of 
Elizabethan society. But lie has also produced 
books which others would not have written - 
and could nut have published if they hail. Tins 
time. Dr Rowse lias ransacked his cupboards 
and published it collection of unrevised literary 
left-overs from earlier works. 'I'lie predictable 
strengths and weaknesses of his new hook are 
established in the first chapter, a long essay on 
“J Jonor Grenville . I.ady J .isle, ami her ( 'iicli*”. 
We enjoy once more Ruwse's sensitive mas- 
tery of West Country tofuigruphy. his eye for a 
good story, his imaginative ability to recreate a 
context and make its characters real. But we 
endure opinionated asides, u sclf-iniportant 
disregard of the work of other historians, some 
very sloppy scholarship and much disjointed 
and merely antiquarian description. 

In trying to reconstruct Lady Lisle’s atti- 
tudes and experience hum the family corres- 
pondence in the i 5.1()s. Rowse has worked 
from what he curiously calls “the originals" in 
the Calendar of Letters and Tapers , Foreign 
and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII- but 
he quotes brief Calendar summaries us if they 
arc verbatim transcriptions, and carelessly 
mangles many of his quotations. He acknow- 
ledges the existence of Muriel St Clare Byrne's 
splendid edition of the Lisle letters (though be 
persistently misspells her numc), but if he had 
looked at if more carefully he would have de- 
tected the inaccuracies and omissions of his 
own versions. Or perhaps he did notice, and 
did not care. 

The other seven chapters follow much the 
same model - they are biographical sketches 
centred on single sources or groups of docu- 
ments. studies which often add little to well- 
known material. An essay an Edward Courte- 
nay is almost entirely an account of the corres- 


pondence of his Continental travels, and a 
short biography of Peter Carcw is drawn 
mainly from John I looker’s con temporary life. 
Chapter Four is a summary (with asides) of 
William Carnsew’s (now published) diary, and 
Chapter Five relies heavily upon the interest- 
ing marginalia in one of Richard Tupcliffe’s 
bunks. The last three chapters, on Henry Cuffc 
(secretary to Essex), Richard Carcw (the 
Cornish anliquury) nod Richurd Hawkins (the 
privateer), nil summarize works by their 
subjects, and then flesh them out with their 
letters. The best of these essays is on Cuffe, 
whom Rowse establishes as much more 
than an ambitious academic turned treasonous 
toady. 

Although it consists of eight disparate bio- 
graphies. the hook docs have n certain intellec- 
tual coherence. It is given unity by its author's 
descriptive biographical method, rather than 
by its invented theme, “the rhythm and re- 
action between government and social life at 
the centre suid those in the localities’*. It is 
given real themes by Rowse 's insistent pre- 
judices - his nostalgia for u less philistine past 
(as if Eli/abeilmns did not destroy their herit- 
age). his worldly-wise distrust of theory and 
principle, his weary conic nipt for ordinary 
people and their abilities. The book gains con- 
tinuity by (he repetition of favourite phrases, 
scenes anil ideas - Henry VIll’s “new ileal’’ 
and “ye oldc ten-shoppe spelling’’; the Carews 
rescuing Protestant preachers in Exeter 
cathedral; I lenry delaying too long the divorce 
from Catherine; the “sensible’’ vicar of Kilk- 
huinpton, who held on to his living through the 
lergiversniing English Reformation. 

Court and Country is n scries of romantic 
rambles through the West Country past - and 
not necessarily the worse for that. But there 
are no good reasons why history for the general 
reader should not meet minimum professional 
standards - the title should nol be misleading; 
the book should hove something to say, 
beyond mere description of documents; the 
quotations should be accurate; the author 
should be in touch with modern scholarship; 
the book should have a full und accurate index; 
and the irrelevant prejudices of the writer 
should be less intrusive. A book for the general 
reader, like any book, should be written with 
care and discrimination. Rowse scorns “those 
who haven't the strength of mind or character 
to y/rite down what they know”, and perhaps 
some historians do write too little. Others write 
too much. . . 


Anglo-Welsh adjustments 
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T. M; Q. Charles-Edwards 

! (UR, DAVIES 
History of Wales 

. Volume Two: Conquest, coexistence and 
change: Wales L063-L4 15 
530pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press/ 

Aberystwyth: University of Wales PressJ £40. 
tllQR2l732 J 

In Hhc recent past Wales has seemed to the 
English a marginal province of the United 
Kingdom. The only areas to experience any, 
prosperity ire also the mb$l anglicized. From 
1 the late.eleventh to the e*uty fifteenth century, 
the period covered by R. R. Davies's splendid 
survey, Wales was closer to the centre of the 
history of Britain tfttjn ft has beert for any cort- 
si durable period since, and yet its culture was 
seep by contemporaries to be strange., some* 
times even disconcerting. The only rulers be- 
tween lOSfi dnd the reign of Edward If rtot lb 
mount major expeditions Into Wales were 
Stephen and Richard. The former's Incapaci- 
ties us king werh first revealed in his failure to 
mi stain 1 lenry l's carefully structured system of 
control in Wales; th$ latter wtil too concerned 
with affairs elsewhere to be even polite to his, 
father’s chief ally among the Welsh princes. 
The measure of the difference in political skills 
between Stephen and Henry 1, and cVcn, as. 
applied to this island, between Richard und 
father, may be pc reel veil front their handling • 
of the Welsh. 

Professor Dayiei's fuiofc is a triumphant slic- ^ 
cess. 6‘f all the authors in this senes on die ' 
* *--i. mirlii’iil.ir 


Claire Cross 

C.J.R. PARRY 

A Protestant Vision: William Harrison and the 
Reformation of Elizabethan England 
iUKpp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 

0521 32W 3 

In the last year of Mary’s reign William 
Harrison, a newly ordained priest and recent 
graduate from Christ Church, was converted to 
Protestantism at Oxford, an event which trans- 
formed the whole course of his life. Outwardly 
his ensuing career seemed conventional 
enough. After Elizabeth’s accession he settled 
in Radwintcr in Essex, where he held the 
rectorship, together with other livings, until his 
death in 1593. He achieved fame in his lifetime 
for his Description of England, which appeared 
alongside Holinshed’s Chronicles in 1577. But 
it is Harrison’s unpublished works, and in 
particular his “Great English Chronology”, 
permeated through and through by his evan- 
gelical Protestantism, which form the basis for 
G. J. R. Parry’s study, A Protestant Vision: 
William Harrison and the Reformation of 
Elizabethan England. 

As a consequence of his deliverance from 
Rome in 1558. Harrison adopted a dualist 
approach to history, seeing the English Re- 
formation as but one episode in the struggle 
between the True Church and the satanic 
Church of Cain, which began at creation and 
would continue till the end of time. Reason . for 
Harrison, had to he guided by the Scriptures, 
though u proper understanding or history and 
chronology, which lie set out to give, could 
complement scriptural learning. He believed 
that throughout the course of history the True 
Church had waxed and waned in accordance 
with God’s predestinate will; the fulfilment of 
divine prophecy in the past led on irresistibly to 
the working out of God’s plan for the present 
age. The Bible, rightly interpreted, therefore 
offered an all-sufficient guide to the Reforma- 
tion of Elizabethan England. 

Since Harrison’s own conversion had come 
about through preaching, he never wavered in 
his conviction that the English Church in its 
entirety could be purified by the preaching of 
the Word, though he conceded that this victory 
could never be complete, (he agents of (he 
Church of Cain being constantly on the offen- 
sive to undermine the Church of Christ. In this 
ceaseless battle the godly minister played a 


crucial part. Harrison’s vision, in fact, was both 
very pessimistic and very clerical. He expected 
little of the prince, holding with Augustine that 
worldly rulers existed chiefly to restrain the 
unregenerate. He considered that the 
Israelites had sinned when they exchanged 
their prophets for a king. Even Constantine, 
who for so many Elizabethan Protestants 
seemed an ideal model for the supreme gov- 
ernor to follow, gave Harrison no cause for 
optimism, since his imposition of Christianity 
upon the Empire had served only to dilute the 
faith and so weakened the Church in its strife 
with Antichrist. The inferior magistrates, 
sharing all the human failings of the prince, 
could provide no greater protection to the 
godly; the fickle multitude, always open to the 
seductions of idolatry, even less. The prophet 
stood alone to recall the nation to the right 
way. 

This biblically inspired world-view eneom- 
.passed renovation but not innovation; the 
evangelical Protestantism of a minister like 
Harrison did not progress logically to an 
endorsement of proto-capitalist practices, nor 
can a necessary link be made between this 
version of Protestantism, which allowed so lit- 
tle scope for human reason, and the growth of 
science in- the seventeenth century. By recon- 
structing in such detail the thought of one 
Elizabethan minister, G. J. R. Parry has shown 
how great was the gulf between evangelical 
Protestants, and the indifferent majority. He 
has written an illuminating book, but by no 
means an easy one. 

Protestantism and the National Church in 
Sixteenth Century England, edited by Peter 
Lake and Maria Dowling (231pp. Beckenham: 
Croom Helm. £25. 0 7099 1681 7), contains 
eight essays presenting recent research into the 
Protestant ideology, especially in relation to 
the society its proponents were trying to 
convert. Among the chapters are Andrew 
Hope’s “Lollardy; The stone the builders 
rejected?”, "The Gospel and the Court: Re- 
formation under Henry VIII” by Maria Dowl- 
ing, Catharine Davies's ” ‘Poor Persecuted 
Little Flock’ or ‘Commonwealth of Christians’: 
Edwardian Protestant . concepts of the 
Church”, " ‘A Rare Example of Godlyness 
Amongst Gentlemen’: The role of the Kings- 
mill and Gifford families in promoting the 
Reformation in Hampshire” by Ron Fritzeand 
Jane Facey's "John Foxe and the Defence of 
the English Church”. 


way, the most difficult. The second volume of 
Sir. John Lloyd’s History of Wales front the 
Earliest Times fo the Edwardian Conquest 
covers the period 1063-1 283. First published in 
1911, its third edition appeared nearly fifty 
years ago, op the eve of the Second World 
War. The second volume of Lloyd’s History 
(far more than the fust) has remained , for the 
better part of a Century, the outstanding work 
of Welsh history. It is a mark of Davies’s 
achievement that from now on the only reason 
-other than an interest in the history of history 
- why anyone should consult Lloyd will be the 
detail of: his political narrative. 

' The perspective has changed fundamentally. . 
Uoyd perceived the history of Wales in. the . 

{ wclfth and tftfrteenthceniurie* as a noble poli- 
tical tragedy . The sole major centre of Interest- •: 
was In the efforts of the Princes of Gwynedd to 1 ., 
unite the native rulers of Wales under their 
feudal overlordship and thus provide a political 
■expression for the centuries-old nationality of , 
tbe Welsh. Thftsc efforts Were cut short by the . , 
Edwardian conquest, seen as ah untimely ep^ 

. to on emerging Welsh polity, a', conquest f : 
largely uninteresting In itself except as ohe oT 
.those uncdifylng but all too frequent occasions 
■ when Goliath slays- David; v The quality Mot: ■ 
Lloyd's scholarship was impressive; sliji more i‘. 
so was his sympathetic Understanding for ip juiy , 

; of those Ashen* of medic v&l Wales to yfhiclj he 
directed hlsiatteiitfon. Moreover* the under-;' 
lying attitudes of fils work found a ready ii.udj'v 
ence within Wales: in l9l 1 the revival qC Vyehb 1 
culture bas in ful! Wring- ^in^mis Well^iifhl' 
afflj hoped that a Liberal PPrty 
Ofewgrf ' vhb'i'-cpliunii nding= 
ereai things forihett Country, EwW Wlwp tWtt 


hope faded, those of a nationalist persuasion . 
saw in Lloyd’s History an essential reminder 
that Wales had not always been a mere pro- 
vince on the borders of England. One of the 
noblest poems in the Welsh language is a 
manvnad, an elegy, for Sir John Lloyd; the 
poet was the first president of Plaid Cymru, 
Saunders Lewis. 

For the political achievements of Gwynedd, 

• Lloyd provided a full and sympathetic nana- ’ 
live. Three topics were, however, relegated to 
the shadows: the history of the March; the 
nature, and also the consequences in the four- 
teenth century, of the Edwardian conquest; 
and, 1 firthlly, the social and economic changes 
pf the period. Of all three Davies has provided 
a lucid and drcit-balanccd, arid yet alsoia vigor- 
■duS. DCCOunL i.We dan now 1 see how far. the 1 
Welsh accommodated themselves to the new 
. post -Edwardian order, and also the ways in . 

which that oWer defended the Welshman’s 
■ sense of his Inherited status at the same time as , 
it emptied hjsjpocket. The interna) history of 
. !? e • tpeir, relftiipris with 
rboth the rajtqrs of England and- the Welsh 
.pritm oxtentof^be ’ 

by immlgrttibn fWm.Englarich by the spread of . 

: mOMbW exchange , of markeifrand t6Wns,Is' 


palria was unquestionably pura Wallia , the 
lands of the native princes. A reading of a 
passage such as his concluding verdict -w 
Llywelyn ap ■ lorwerth' would convince most 
scholars that a fundamental shift of viewpoint 
was overdue: 

Among the chieftains who battled against the Anglo- 
Norman power his place will always be high, if 
indeed the highest of all, for no man ever ma* 
better or more judicious use of the native force of we 
Welsh people for adequate national ends; hi* P fl,r ~ 
tic statesmanship will always entitle him to wear H» 
proud style of Llywelyn the Great. 

Perhaps it is just as weli that many years have 
passed since 191 1 : one shudders to think whata 
posiliyist-rminded historian Writing In the 1950s 
might have made of the thetne of medieval 
Welsh national consciousness. For, Indeed' 
there was such a consciousness, 
rightly saw. It , is one of the chief .mens ot . 
Dayies’s book that he conveys, with a pertfp* . 
tive sympathy; the nature of that popsciotJ^ 
ness; reared on: mempries of Vortige™ 

Hengest arid on prophecies of C^dwalam 

Bie&ed and the heniesisof the English. It . 

easy to penetrate and to explain tbeJdepipgW ; 
U; remote culture, already strange even .‘ l °'J' . 
half-Welsh cantemporary Such as Ppaid . 

■ Wales; yet Professor Davies does the job » - 

so sure a hand that ohe may be tehipt< 0 , "|-: 


, ' > v y r r iuc .scamiesr- - 

;pf '%liefe 


=: i|hqi^ the achiewmerit. . ’ .. 

, Conquest^ , coexistence and jt)-"- 

1063-1415 fully ckseryes to take me p ,a .v..:.. 

;• Udyfljs IJistory of Wales ei thebobkm w A] r - 
. hjore , than, any -other, 

c- wm-Wefsh miv come to understand - 
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HANS BELTING 

The End of the History of Art? 

Translated by Christopher Wood 
120pp. University of Chicago Press. £!3.5fJ. 

0226042170 


In virtue of a familiar, transparent ambiguity in 
the word “history", Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern might have distilled a mild drop of 
undergraduate amusement from ‘The end of 
the history of the Roman Empire was not the 
end of the history of the Roman Empire”. Like 
all sophistical jokes, this one also expresses a 
philosophical truth of a certain depth: the his- 
torical representation of the Roman Empire 
can only have begun in earnest when its history 
had run its course and historians could say how 
it all came out. Until then its histories would 
be tentative and segmentary - annals and 
chronicles. 

For slightly different reasons, the history of 
art, as nn academic discipline, need not be 
greatly affected “When Earth’s last picture is 
painted / And the tubes are twisted and dried”, 
indeed, aside from a suspected minority of art 
historians concerned with contemporary art as 
if it were already past, art history, as a con- 
servative profession, mistrustful of theorizing, 
would behave much as it does behave if art 
itself were to come to an end. It is as if the 
relevant past were already in place and there 
were plenty to do without new art being made 
at all. 

The interesting case to consider is what 
would happen to the history of art if art history 
itself were to stop. Could art-making survive 
the cessation of any historical, interest in its 
taking place? It may seem odd to think that 
art-making, an activity l have recently been 
told has always, in its most enduring instances, 
been "largely instinctual and wholly intelli- 
gent”, might falter were the historical con- 
sciousness of it to disappear. But such is the 
practice of art in the West that consciousness of 
participating in a history of a certain sort was a 
condition for participating in that history. The 
practice oF art has always been penetrated by 
an internalized historical representation of that 
practice. And the penetration is sufficiently 
deep that the practice might not long outlive 
the erasure from consciousness of historical 
awareness.. 

.Hans Belting is a distinguished historian .of 
art. His-subject, in the two essays that compose 
this brief, Intense, meta-historical meditation, 
ls a crisis ; in art-historical consciousness in- 
duced by the advent of modern art: 


• as an academic discipline was established 

wfore modern art appeared. U was often practised 
alongside modern art. as if the latter did not exist at 
In (he meantime, modern art has been absorbed, 
» one of its historical objects, without the art hislo- 
n*as knowing quite what they should do with this 
wwly inherited responsibility. 

The philosophical structure, which artists 
themselves accepted as defining the process in 
which they were engaged, and which at the 
sarne time defined the way In which art histo- 
rians represented that process, was that art is 
an essentially progressive enterprise. Us condi- 
tions wqre effectively laid down by : Vasari. 
Vasari, sometimes pictured as a second-rate 
Mannerist, a: g«J»sslp, and an, unreliable, bio- 
, Bfapher, has been emerging in recent I jibes as a 
Profound philosopher of. art history,. and tjie 
better of Belting’s , two essays is devoted to 
Vasaris fatefyi formulations. 

•Por Vasari, the history of. art was (lie pro- 
, passive fulfilment of a certain classical norm of 
■beauty. The..Vasnri;paradigm has jb$t been 
Put, brilliantly, into a nutshell by the. art his; 

: tprian Dqyld Sum rrters in his book The fudge- 
Went of Sense: Ren aissancc naturallshi and the 
-.' ^C.of a^slheflcs: ' , J. ■ 


artists who so aspired participated. This would 
in effect be the story of mak ing-amJ-ma tching 
which Gombrich narrates so conipellingly in 
Artaud illusion. Giotto, Masaccio and Michel- 
angelo marked stages of technical advance in 
the conquest of visual appearance, as the child- 
hood, youth and maturity in u programme of 
cognitive growth modelled on a natural bio- 
logical analogy. The discovery of perspective 
by Brunelleschi was a high-point in the histor- 
ical progress artists were conscious of being 
part of, much in the way in which scientists 
thought of themselves as collectively driving 
back the frontiers of ignorance - or did so nt 
least until they read Kuhn, who appeared to 
knock the props out from under the progres- 
sive model of the history of science. 

Modernism appeared to knock the props out 
from under the reigning progressive vision of 


consider the history of art as strictly concerned 
with the evolution of forms. This, Helling 
argues, “implied the filial divorce of art From 
history”, chiefly, if I understand him, because 
in excluding content, one excludes the “refer- 
ence to world and reality" to which (he urt of a 
givqn moment is a response, i have had stu- 
dents (ell me of courses (hey took in Baroque 
art taught as if the paintings were so many 
exercises in undulant forms, as if the urgency of 
the Counter- Re format ion and the imperatives 
of ecclesiastical patronage and the purposes of 
Christian representation were so much his- 
torical background for, but essentially ob- 
stacles to the understanding of, the art in terms 
of formal design. 

But if formalism is too thin, how arc we to 
proceed? “Is it nt all possible”, the nuthor asks, 
“to embrace in the same conspectus traditional 
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Jean Tinguely’s "Hannibal II”, 19 67. is reproduced front Fontus Hulten's A Magic Stronger than Deuth: 
Jean Tinguely 1954-1987 (384pp. Thames and Hudson. US. 0S00274S94I. 


.A^clawlcfll art developed aad decllrted In antiquity 1 , 
! rL ■ .kJg^Ueij; misined, arid transformed in the 
hi?*- Middle Ages, (hen tp re-emejgc In the 
: JJJwri Renaissance; sd the intellectual counterpart 
I , J 0 versipn of thriplatonic/den,, waxed, 

r ®F™deiced In late Medipyql arid early 
naturalism. ^Ibdmed Tally in lip high 
rind, hrivlpg put aside tae perturbation. 
. 1 W ManrmYtirirt .iimp n nn lt*. : ft kl ttim' 


.! ? Manqerisdt, -.was Dually ^re-established .to, the' 
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the history of art. Art history as an academic 
discipline was, as Belting observes, largely in 
place before this happened, and its subject was 
structured, as its critical standards were 
framed, in terms of the historical conception 
on which modern art turned its back. The ques- 
tion then was what to do once it was perceived 
that its presuppositions rested on sand - other 
than to bury its head in (hat sand: how is an 
essentially non-theoretical discipline to under- 
take the theoretical labour required to meet 
the challenge? The end of art history as an 
inquiry that could take the form of its subject as 
given, is the subject-matter of Belting's reflec- • 
tions in this book. 

One response, of course, is the not unfamil- 
iar reflex of denying that modem art is art, a 
posture increasingly difficult to maintain in 
the light of the stunning achievements of 
twentieth-century art. Another is to insist that 
modem art does not essentially violate the 
paradigm and thus “to deny that the breaks 
which had occurred in any way threatened the 
imaginary continuity of eternal art”. But in fact 
one can defend a “meaningful continuity and 
direction ” only by putting together a definition 
of art that shows how modem artists were after 
all doing the some thing an fond that artists in 
the classical progress had always done. But to 
assimilate the “Demoiselles d’Avignon” or 
Matisse’s “The Green Stripe" to a norm of 
classical beauty that anyone in the tradition 
would have recognized as such seems prima 
fade unlikely. As advanced a critic as Baude- 
laire appealed to a transcendent norm of beau- 
ty in order to justify his own radical defence of 
Constantin Guys as “the painter of modern 
life”. Bui it would be difficult to do anything 
similar In order to enfranchise as part of the 
same history the great painters of modernism. 
Once that norm is given up or, which comes to 
the some thing, distorted beyond recognition, 
it becomes more and more difficult to say what 
It is, the history of \bhich art historians are 
‘writing. Ferhnps, asVOpmbrich says In his 
famous textbook, theto is no such thing us art, 
Only the lives of Individual artists. But this Is to 
lose the spirit aqd mer'ety preserve the appear- 
ance of Vasari’s crucial book: the history of art 
dissolves into a chronicle of concatinated bip- 
gmphtej. But surely, moire Is Involved in the 
invention of Ciibjsni than the biographical fact 
; thqt PrcassO and d' d it # . ' 

• ' A different responrei One which furnished n 
'justification - for such - institatloqs i W ; th? 

* . MiSSeuhrof tModefji jAirti iniNew York, Wap Jp- 
; '"n u.i. j.-.Vri;. " i i j< i V-. /.irftii fTyj'.-* 


and modern art, so profoundly divided? ” And, 
making a possible virtue out of a tentatively 
negative answer to his question, he concludes, 
somewhat lamely. “It is perhaps more 
appropriate to regard the interrogation of the 
medium of art, of historical man and his Images 
of the world, as a permanent experiment, ” But 
as Kant would say. experiment without theory 
is blind, as theory without experiment is emp- 
ty, and the problem of historical unity one 
seeks to avoid by adverting to the concept of 
experiment is left intact and urgent. It is the 
problem of what art is. One way of reading 
modernism is that it raised that question in a 
new way, having found the old answers no 
longer adequate. 

It is instructive to interpret the deferred cri- 
sis in art history as in fact a crisis in the history 
of art, and to see both in the context of a 
powerful analysis of the place of art in the 
history of consciousness by Hegel. In his Lec- 
tures on the Fine Arts, delivered in Berlin for 
the last time in the Winter semester of 1828, 
Hegel concluded , on the basis of the most com- 
prehensive philosophy pf art history (in both 
senses) since Vasari's, that art had come to an 
end. Or at least “Art, considered in its highest 
vocation, is. and remains for us, a thing of the 


past.” Notwithstanding the extraordinary 
amount of extraordinary art produced since 
1K2M. as deep :i thinker as Martin Heidegger 
was able, in 1951 . fo say “The truth of Heger*i 
judgment lias not yet been decided.'' Such a 
decision can only be made. Heidegger sug- 
gests, “when we have first taken into consid- 
eration (he nature of art”. And (his was Hegel’s 
thought as well: “Art invites us to intellectual 
consideration, and (hut not for the purpose of 
creating art again, hut for knowing philosophi- 
cally what an is. "The internal connection is no 
longer between art and ils own history, hut 
between art and its own philosophy, and this 
must raise for art history precisely the sort of 
crisis it is to the credit of Belting's important 
essays to have brought to theoretical con- 
sciousness. But this gives us a wuy of interpret- 
ing modernism that Hegel foresaw, without, of 
course, having been in a position to foresee 
what form it wus to take. Not even Hegel - like 
the rest of us, after all, anchored to his own 
historical moment - could have envisioned 
Picasso, Duchamp, Pollock or Warhol. 

In my own view, the history of modernism is 
in fnct the story of experiments in self-defini- 
tion, an endeavour on the part of nrt to deter- 
mine wlinl its own nature is from within. The 
problem of (he nature of art becomes part of 
what art is in the modern era. and its high 
points are in such works ns (hose of Duchnmp 
or Warhol, who put the question in ils purest 
philosophical form: why is something an 
artwork when something else, that resembles it 
perfectly, is merely a thing? The question, now 
inescapable, demanded un answer neither art 
nor history, but only philosophy, has the re- 
sources for dealing with. And in generating a 
new philosophical structure out of itself, a new 
way for art to be historically represented be- 
gins to be visible. The form given art, required 
to be seen as having a certain history by Vnsari 
and then by academic art history , is but the first 
moment in this new structure, as Hegel would 
say. Modernism, he might also say, negated, 
preserved, and transcended that moment, and 
we are in a phase of the history of art only an 
adequate philosophy of art can specify. My 
thought is that we cannot folly deliver such a 
philosophy of art, until we have a better under- 
standing of what philosophy itself is. 

Hegel never supposed that art would stop 
dead in its tracks when its deep history came to 
an end. and it turned into philosophy. It is only 
that the products of art would be post-histor- 
ical. Contemporary pluralism is as good an 
illustration of the post-historical condition of 
art as can be imagined. Art history, as a disci- 
pline, is also in its post-historical phase, car- 
rying on Us investigation within a framework 
that has lost its energy, whatever it may derive 
from its institutionalization in museums and 
universities. All of us, historians, philo- 
sophers, artists themselves, are caught up in a 
philosophical investigation into our respective' 
interlinked identities. But Hegel also wrote, 
“When philosophy paints its grey in grey, then 
has a form of life grown old.” Belting’s concern 
is with a form of life trying to be bom, but one 
which paradoxically requires philosophy as its 
midwife. 
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Lewis Carroll and the House of Macmillan 

Edited by MORTON N. COHEN and ANITA GANDOLEO 


' This volume contains almost all tlic tetters tliat Lewis Carroll wrote to his publisher during a 
. professional relationship ilvat spanned the last 35 years of the Victorian era. It provides a fascinating 
record of the contemporary evolution or publishing, and charts the growth of the House of Macmillan 
froqi modest beginnings to its status as a leading publisher. 


anyone Interested in the business or publishing will find this immaculately edited bonk fascinating.’ 
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The Correspondence of John Ruskln and Charles Eliot 
Norton : 

Edited by JOHN BRADLEY and IAN OUSBY 

This book presents an accurate record of the exchanges between Charles Pilot Norton, Professor of the 
History of Art at Harvard From 1 H75 until 1B98, and his Intimate correspondent John Ruskln. The letters 
they exchanged contained revelations so candid that Norton sought to efface his side of the 
correspondence almost entirely. Ttic editors present a far more complete record of the corrcpondcncc 
dun has been available before. 


There Is enough ... to satisfy the hungriest adventurer who wants to explore the mysterious workl or 
Kinkin'* blind.' , The Spectator. 
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Austrian notes 

Robert Knight 


I've nuw twice seen Or Waldheim in the flesh. 
On both occasions lie was at the I Icldcnplntz 
inspecting a brass band. Din where will he he 
next March, the fiftieth anniversary or the 
‘"Anschluss'' (here inverted commas are tie 
rigueur 1? Discussion about how to commemo- 
rate this embarrassing birthday is now getting 
under wny. 

Those responsible for the official side know 
that altruist anything they conic up with will 
probably rebound. A national day of mourning 
will make an odd contrast to the funums film 
footage of jubilant crowds greeting Hitler's 
honiecomiug into Vienna. Concentrating on 
the reasons for the collapse of the hirst Repub- 
lic and merely repeating (hut "the West threw 
us to the wolves" will look like a tactic to divert 
attention from what happened during (and af- 
ter) (he Third Reich. (It will also increase the 
antagonism between the "black" and "red" 
parlies of the present-day coalition.) On the 
other hand, even the least cynical oliscrver 
may consider that last-niinuie National ( i es- 
tates of Reconciliation, like the renovation of 
Jewish synagogues, smack of opportunism. 

The exhibition planned for Vienna's town- 
hull will. probably wisely, avoid the grandiosity 
of Myth and Reality in Vienna 1900. But will it 
he able to strike the right note of critical under- 
standing? In the long run, sclf-criticu! scrutiny 
of the Austrian role in the Third Reich should 
be cathartic, but in the short run - especially in 
the consensual climate of u Cirund Coalition - it 
is probably unrealizable. In his opening speech 
to the Salzburg Festival, Waldheim wurned 
against “imsiromasochism'’ and preached (he 
virtues of self-confidence. He certuinly shows 
no lack of the second. ;But does he h ave c nuugh 
of it for a historic speech on Austria and the 
Aim'hlussl And if so, what lessons will he draw 
from his rich experience on General Ltihr's 
staff in the Balkans? 


The first snowball of what by next March will 
no doubt be a deafening avalanche of publica- 
tions has already started down the hill. It is 
Mtirz 38 by Erwin Schmidt (336pp. Vienna: 
Qsferreichischer Bundcsvcrlag. Sch. 498. 3 21? 
06694 7). a meticulous huur-by-hour military 
reconstruction of the details of t he weeks pre- 
ceding the Anschluss . Sch midi stresses the de- 
gree to which the autochthonous Nazi “revolu- 
tion" had already taken place in many towns 
well, before the Wehrmacht had arrived. And 


In brief 


he hrings out the worst aspect of Austrian 
“self-help”, the antisemitism which was one 
vicious step ahead of the official Nazi mea- 
sures. Selunidrs version is confirmed from the 
other side in a pioneering study by Thomas 
Albricli of the desperate plight of the cstiinnted 
lWl.UfKJ Jewish “displaced persons” who used 
Austria as a stepping-stone to Palestine after 
the war. In Exodus (lurch Osterrcich: DiejQdis- 
clien Flihhtlinge 1945-1948 (265pp. Innsbruck 
I layman: Sell. 265. 3 85218 034 7), Albricli 
urgucs that 1945 was no "Slundc Null" (zero 
hour) for Austrian antisemitism. Although 
they were u relatively small percentage of all 
displaced persons, were supported financially 
by the Allies, not the Austrian exchequer, and 
in any case were intent on leaving Austria ns 
soon as possible, Jewish DPs were turned into 
bogy men by some Austrian politicians and 
journalists. 


Last uiitiunn. I got into hot water over an arti- 
cle in the TLS (October 3) for, inter alia, my 
statement that “Antisemitism remains stron- 
ger in Austria than in any other western Curo- 
penn country". The then foreign minister Peter 
Janknwifsch took exception (his alternative 
candidate was France), and perhaps the claim 
was arguable. Yet it is difficult to imagine 
where else you could hear such n flow of anti- 
scmiiic comments as those which were made 
recently outside St Stephan's Cathedral. What 
sparked them off was n round-the-clock “con- 
science vigil" paying tribute to Austrian resist- 
ance and warning against the “f-didrit-know- 
unything-I-nevcr-snw-unyihing attitudes of 
one particular Austrian”. Comments I heard 
ranged from the rabid (“Fifty years ago you 
wouldn't have been grinning Like that, JudV) 
to the sweetly reasonable ("Then tell me why 
nec there so few Jewish mechanics and so many 
Jewish doctors?”) 

And is (here any other Western country 
where a politician of the second largest party 
could survive after comparing Ihe attitude of 
the President of Ihe World Jewish Congress, 
Edgar Bronfman, with that of fiis "■fellow-be- 
lievers" responsible for thd crucifixion of. 
Jesus? Tiie statement came in a letter written 
(“as an Austrian, a Christian and a trained 
lawyer") by the Deputy Mayor of Linz. Carl, 
Hddl. In I lddl's view, Bronfman “and his ilk" 
had both spread throughout (he world the “tal- 
mudic principle" of “an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for u tooth", and got others . to do their dirty 
work for them. (Then Pontius Pilate, how the 
American Justice Department.) Hddl later ex- 


Behind the lines 


Loma Sage 

The Arts Council still occupies Its premises at 
; 105 Piccadilly ,bu i inwardly and imaginatively 
is spilling Into a new location -a kind of arid 
plateau where survival ^problematic, Now 
1 . that the dust has settled; now that. (as the Sec- . 

reja^Oenend, Luke Bittner, puts it) “the 
, ejection hoy confirmed a particular direction 
■! (qr overyone, and people realize they hjive to 
• live with thdr.the prospect becomes very 
plain, indeed, the plateau has a tilt: according 
to the latest and lust issue of the Council Bulle- 
tin (itself a casually of cuts in the Information 
Unit), the Art* Minister Richard Luce has 
promised that the level of grant will increase by 
2 per cent in each of the next three years; Thai 
is, it will diminish in what are wistfully known 
ns "rcsil** terms, with the result that ihe Coun- 
cil's powers and sphere of influence will shrink 
Uni. compounding the effect of the "Glory of 
the Garden" policy. In-gun in 1984, of devolv- 
ing funds to (he regions. 

Excluding museums, the British Library' etc. 
the balance sheet for British arts patronage in 
the current financial year looks approximately 
like this: central government subsidy L 1 38 mil- 
lion; “box office” (Income earned by subsi- 
dized arts excluding - for example - West End 
theatre), £105 million; local authorities. £195 
million; and business .sponsorship, £25 million. 
Government policy, reiterated nttet; the eleo . 


(ion by Mr Luce, puts (he stress firmly on de- 
veloping the last of these, pushing the Council 
in effect further into a lobbying-and-marketing 
role.,' ‘ 

'. Last year's Report of the Enquiry into Pro- 
fessional Theatre, chaired by Sir Kenneth 
Cork, Theatre is for All, anticipated some af 
the consequences, in its suggestion that the 
logical next step is for the Council to give up 
' direct dealings with drama (and the other crea- 
tive arts) altogether: “We . ... envisaged the 
: Arts Council itself as an orgonizat i on with indi- 
• vidual subsidiary compa hies, who promote and 
run (heir awn businesses.” Under this scheme 
the present Drama Advisory Panel Would be 
reconstituted as a Drama Buatd, and take on 
the job of formulating policy, allocating hinds 
to national companies,' and advlsjng reglhiial 
. arts associations. In niher words they would 
take <m (he “business” of dratna, leaving the 
Council to concentrate on the drama of huxi: 
, ness; "The entrepreneurial skills .of the Arts 
Council Secretary-General and pis senibrriian- 
> agement should be applied re the. major issues 
of policy and funding iimi hot continually be 
; bound up with every day art-form jqaUcre.? 

' The Council; has not yet pronounced on this 
awkward proposal, which wdultt hove the 
effect of reconstituting the clicnt-orientcd 
approach, and separating the getting from the 
spending; however, there is, no dcHibt Uiat 
funding will keep them •* busy. They, hay* 
already getippppaw 


plained that lie hadn’t wished to compare 
Waldheim to Jesus, that he didn’t know what 
an antisemite was. though he knew that he 
wasn't one, and that he intended to slay in office. 
Despite protests and posters demanding his 
resignation, he probably will. 


Vergangenheitsbewdhigimg - “mastering" or 
“coming to terms with" the past - must be the 
most overused word in present-day Austria. 
But whatever it may mean, open access to 
archives is clenrly an indispensable element. 
For years, Austrian historians have been chaf- 
ing at restrictive and arbitrarily enforced 
archival regulations. Though there is no arc- 
hive law. there is (in theory) a forty-year rule in 
force in the central State Archives (and a fifty- 
year rule in many of the provinces). But even if 
a historian gets inside an archive, the Data 
Protection Act is there to keep him or her at 
bny. At recent conferences in Vienna, one in 
June, one last week, it emerged in discussion 
(hut it is far easier to research post-war Austria 
in Washington thnn in Vienna. It also appeared 
that Data Protection dues not, as had previous- 
ly been claimed by the archival authorities, 
cover personal details about the dead. 

The assembled historians complained heat- 
edly about having to depend on the “clemen- 
cy" of authorities, while the archivists pointed 
out that they were overworked and under- 
staffed. and expressed fears of prying, unscho- 
larly journalists. Perhaps the ultra-modern 
Archivder Republik , due to open next year in a 
Vienna suburb, will bring corresponding mod- 
ernization of archive policy. 


Baedeker's 1891 Handbook for travellers in 
Southern Germany and Austria, “including 
Hungary, Dalmatia and Bosnia”, recommends 
(page vi) Waldheim’s Conducteur, which 
appeared monthly in Vienna, providing “in- 
formation as to the departure of trains, steam- 
boats and diligences”. Hard not to feel a twinge 
of mitteleuropdlsche nostalgia when coming up 
on the train from Ljubljana (Laibach) via 
Maribor (Marburg) and Gra(t)z (Gradec), 
especially on realizing that the day-long jour- 
ney on that route from Trieste (Trst, Triest) to 
Vienna (Wien, Dunej) is only about two hours 
quicker now than it was in 1891. But then, 
travellers in 1891 had no frontiers to negotiate. 
Aiid even if they had, there would have been 
little to worry about. “Passports”, the book 
tells us, “are no longer required in Austria.” 


department whose brief includes developing 
support for the arte from. the private sector. 
And it looks very much as though they may 
have to spend a good deal of time and energy 
persuading the minister that their clients are 
not malingering. His own 1986-7 *‘arts 
marketing scheme”, which offered awards to 
arts organizations for projects designed to “in- 
crease their audiences and/or improve finan- 
cial returns" has mostly served, according to 
the Office of Arts arid Libraries, to reinforce 
liis.conbern “(hat tnpnyarls bodies lack real 
' marketing professionalism”. Winners include. 
... the AJdcburgh Foundation ("purchase of mail-/ 
irigiist of connoisseur consumers’ belonging to 


Once again John Willett, the distinguished 
Brecht scholar, is trying to cross swords, or at 
least cross letters, with one of our national 
theatre companies about their practice of 
commissioning versions of Brecht plays from 
writers with little or no German. What has 
prompted Willett to make public his recent 
letter of complaint to the RSC's Literary 
Manager, Colin Chambers, is the prospect of 
the forthcoming production of Der guts 
Mensch von Sezuan in a version by Fay 
Weldon, who is not fluent in German. In his 
letter, Willett also regrets that though the RSC 
had acknowledged his offer of help with their 
last “rather disastrous production" of Mother 
Courage, they had, without, informing him. 
“commissioned a new translation by the author 
of My Beautiful Laundrette and the director's 
wife". Of Weldon, he complains that she “has 
to have a German-speaking helper and there- 
fore can hardly have much ear for the tone of 
Brecht's dialogue.” Such disputes about- 
Brecht translations are not new. Howard 
Brenton’s version of Galileo for the National 
. Theatre was the subject of much debate during 
a conference, which Willett helped to orga- 
nize, about translation in the theatre (see the 
TLS of September 12, 1980). Colin Chambers, 
when asked about the issue, praised Willett as 
a Brecht scholar but insisted that “all writers 
need to be revalued with each generation - 
linguistically as well. We’ve got to do the new, 
which is not necessarily the best, to keep the 
theatre alive.” 

Champions of Yevtushenko and Brodsky have 
been clashing recently in the Letters page of 
the TLS about the moral position of Russian 
writers in and outside the Soviet Union. In an 
interview (as yet not broadcast), recorded last 
month, Yevtushenko himself told Zinovy 
Zinlk and Masha Sloniin of the BBC Russian 
Service that the divide between Russian litera- 
ture in exile and that inside the Soviet Union 
will be bridged when dmigrd writers “approach 
us with a clear conscience and clean hands, talk 
to us as one human being to another, instead of 
indulging in extremist political statements". 
Zinik, whose novel The Mushroom- Picker will 
be published by Heinemann in January, was 
certainly one 6migr€ writer who was not 
impressed: “Yevtushenko once again implied 
that in the Soviet Union literary processes are 
dependent on Soviet ideology and that only 
those who remain loyal to the Soviet apparatus 
can be published . ” He was also critical of those 
in the West who favour Soviet “officially 
approved liberal tendencies which also reject 
6migr£ literature as a black sheep of the family 
unless the writer is dead”. He complained that 
£migr£ writers were excluded from the Russian 
seasons on Radio 3 and at this year’s Edin- 
burgh Festival: “Imagine for a moment an 
English season in Moscow in which the works 
of 'such expatriates as Graham Greene and 
Anthony Burgess were ruled out.” 

Strange scenes at the Royal Opera 'Theatre, 
Scarborough . Women without Men , a new play 
by Kathleen J. Smith, was accepted by the 
theatre and bad its world premiere scheduled 
for October 12, although no one at the theatre 
. had actually read it. Then /after seeing a report 
in it Ipcol newspaper which described the play, 
the otyner of the theatre, Mr- Don Robinson, 
.. cancelled It, calling it “repulsive". M* Smith is 
a former : assistant' governor of Holloway 


. i ■ * •*•*."* v*' piur vras utueuieu uv uic — 2 . 

successful applicants are sent away with q flea , : me m 6 n the strength of a publicity leaflet 
111 their ear and the offer of ;n ohe*day profess saying it was about “a conflict between v • “ 

atonal tohsulwn^. The scheme Wit nqt be. child murderess who claims to be a reformed 

/ IEJ'IIl an fu!S e i mn / 5ler * s "considering character, and asenior prison officer who tinteS 
pe arls to help them- ; her’?. It continues: ‘Though Myra Hindley a 
' ■ a V' ' '•/' l! il L Jv ■ not mentioned in the piny, the central theme 

•: ire Ipbhyingand ingenuity; . ; undejiiably suggests the 1 problems that amur; 

pcrt« n, y. Ironically : dertM of 'her type presents in a prison. 
T fSfrKJ *^g^^^^essofthe.drive , Memton of the Moots murderer was what 
^h«^S,i^. nSO u h,P ' 1 ? 1,s jovolves C a use d Mr Robinson to ban the pljV'Ms 
' ^ mC - he [® by funds • Smith is « ow at' pains'- to, emphasize that *** 

■ "V? matched by gtfv- pfoyis not about Hindley, while admitting that 

She wrote the offending leaflet herself. 
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Letters 

Arturo Toscanini 

Sir, - Several of Michael Tanner's dismissive 
remarks on Toscanini, in his review of Joseph 
Horowitz's Understanding Toscanini (Septem- 
ber 4 - 11 ). need challenging. The glib analogy 
he draws between the companies who spon- 
sored the NBC orchestra broadcasts - General 
Motors, Reynolds Metals - and the music 
performed, merely reflects the conditions 
prevalent in American commercialized radio. 

He might have cited equally ridiculous “mes- 
sages” from a’pharmaceutical company or the 
American Government (in 1947) urging the 
nation to save food to guarantee the peace, and 
support its country's role in international 
affairs. 

To describe the performances of “the late 
1940s and early 1950s” as “streamlined . . . 
unlovely . . . music-hating” is to travesty such 
remarkable achievements as the Berlioz 
Romeo and Juliet (1947). Act Two of Gluck's 
Orfeo ( 1952), and the series of Verdi perform- 
ances- Act Four of Rigoletto (1944), Otcllo 
(1947), Falstaff (1950), the Requiem (1951) 
and Un ballo in maschera (1954) - that many 
listeners would regard as classics of the 
gramophone. To describe Toscanini in rehear- 
sal ns “screaming incessantly in Hitlerian 
tones" is an amazing distortion: most of the 
rehearsals show him working intensively to 
achieve orchestral accuracy, balance and ex- 
pressiveness, as in his Frequent urging to 
“cantare". True, he was short-tempered and 
behaved badly to the orchestra - quite unlike 
Furlwiingler or Beecham or Bruno Walter - 
and his voice may have been hoarse, but 
"Hitlerian" is an unworthy sneer, especially 
given Toscanini’s unwavering hatred of Hitler 
and Mussolini. 

As for Toscanini's repertoire being small. 
Harvey Sachs, in his biography (1978), lists 
some 115 operas that Toscanini conducted in 
the theatre, and orchestral works by 117 
composers - and the list is by no means 
complete. True, he did not conduct Berg. 
Webern and Schoenberg, but he performed 
twentieth-century music from Italy, Russia, 
England and America. In his seventies and 
eighties he may have preferred his favourite 
composers (which conductor did not?), but to 
describe him as playing “a small number of 
almost exclusively nineteenth-century German 
classics" is. ridiculous. And as for Dr Tanner’s 
comparison between Toscanini (“arch-auto- 
crat . , . martinet . . i strait- jacketed”) and 
Furlw&ngler ("tirelessly exploratory"), the 
kind of violent antithesis that admirers of 
Furlwfingler seem strangely drawn to, I de- 
plore . that In order- to glorify one great 
conductor he has to vilify the other. 

BRIAN VICKERS. 

Centre, for Renaissance Studies, Swiss Federal 
Institute of Technology, ZQrich. 


Melancholy 


ity of all human desiring" of which [gnalieff C 
writes, and which he rightly (races beyond all 
else to the unavoidable, the unacceptable loss h 
of the mother with whom the infant’s identi- 
fication was once so complete ami is now so h 
irreplaceable. But meanwhile, what a comfort d 
music and the other arts can bring to us! ^ 

ROBERT DONINGTON. 

Firlc, Lewes, East Sussex. 1 

Gustav Mahler | 

Sir. - Christian M. Nebehay has drawn your j 
readers' attention (Letters, September 4-11) . 

to his Vienna guide book containing informa- ( 
tion on Gustav Mahler. The appearance of his | 
volume in 1984 does not alter Austria’s official 
non-recognition of Mahler. Nor is Professor 
Nebehay any better informed than he con- 
siders me; I have sent him a list of seven 
elementary errors in his Mahler chapter. 

NORMAN LEBRECHT. 

3 Bolton Rond, London NW8. 

Hopkins's Verse 

Sir, - In defending her edition of Hopkins. 
Catherine Phillips manages to sound both 
evasive and intemperate (Letters. September 
4-11). Perhaps I could clarify the points at 
issue by asking a number of questions about 
her editorial policy? 

If she prefers Bridges's text of “The Hand- 
some Heart" why didn’t she print it in the main 
text? Previous editors have ignored Hopkins's 
preference for the version she prints and 
generations of readers hnve benefited from 
their careful editorial wisdom. In substituting 
an inferior version of the poem is Dr Phillips 
suggesting that those editors were mistaken in 
choosing the better version? 

Why did she not tnke full responsibility for 
the appearance of her text and persuade her 
publisher to drop the distracting degree signs? 
Those signs are tolerable in other texts in the 
Oxford Authors scries because poems by, for 
example. John Clare aren’t burdened with the 
weight of metrical marks which Hopkins's 
poems carry. It is therefore no argument to 
justify the pestered appearance of the texts in 
the new edition by pushing responsibility on to 
the Oxford University Press-house editors are 
generally prepared to allow authors and edi- 
tors to help design texts if they ask to 
participate in the production process. Presum- 
ably Phillips didn't ask to be consulted about 
the crucial matter of how Hopkins s texts were 
to look on the printed page. 

Phillips suggests thnt I am unaware that the 
umlaut in the line, “What hours, O what black 
hoQrs, we have spent” (fourth edition) is in fact 
a “quiver” or “circumflex". Nat so. The umlaut 
in the fourth edition is a conventional editorial 
sign for Hopkins’s manuscript sign By 
dropping the' umlaut, or any sign in that 
position, Phillips has converted apowerfui and 
unique line of ten syllables into a flimsy line of 
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Clouil-purniall. turn tufts, tossed pillows / riauni 
forth, then chevy on on air- 
buili through Lire: heaven-roysterers, in gay-gangs / 
they ihrong; ihcy glitter in marches. 

In the new edition the lines arc printed like 
this: 

Cloutl-puffl'HlI, lorn tufts, tossed pillows / Haunt 
lurth. then chevy on sin air- 
Built through lure: heaven-roysterers. in gay-gnngs / 
ihcy throng; they glitter in marches. 

In my view the split compound adjective 
“air-built" reads better than “air-Built" - the 
free (lowing effect is lost by capitalizing Ihe 
initial letter of “built". Looking at Ihe notes in 
the new edition I see no reference to this minor 
but important change. Is the new version 
correct? 

TOM PAULIN. 

Department of English. University of Nottingham. 

'Meeting the British' 

Sir, - 1 suppose the word “English" might, 
withn bit of manoeuvring, be wedged between 
ccclesia and ns is suggested in the TLS's 
review of Paul Muhloon’s Meeting the British 
(September 4-11), but in what purpose l*m not 
sure. It was another word entirely that Mul- 
donn laid recourse to in his poem “The Right 
Arm", from Quonf. Eagiais . anglicized Eglish, 
is an Irish word meaning church, and also the 
name of the place in which the all-purpose shop 
in “The Right Arm" is located - hence Ihe bit 
of word-play in three languages, none of them 
English. 


PATRICIA CRAIG. 

2 Crcsswell Park. Blacklienlli. London SE3. 

\Ve are sorry for having introduced this mistake 
in editing Mick ImlalTs review. 


Spy Fiction 


Sir, - It rejoiced my heart to read in Michael 
IgnaliefPs leading review-article (September 
4-H) so deep an anatomy of melancholy: its 
inevitable but educational part in all our 
human growth and experience. But there you 
have it. Joy is there too as well as depression; 

. both are poles of that basic dichotomy which it 
is our hard assignment IQ reconcile, and both 
have the ; potentiality for creative dynamism. 
You can see it iti the arts. There can be 
Mahler’s sad Kindertotehlleder, and there can 
; be Strauss’s Joyful Zaratliustra , equally pro- 
ducts; if we are thinking on this level, of our 
innate yearning to leave the narcissistic con- 
finements '6f infancy and gain some sort of an 
identity and tome sort of a self, in some sort of 
^relationship with. outer reality. • ’ 

. 1 ( was Winriicott who noticed, that an infnnt 
will presen tlyfind some fcuddly Object , a doll or 
| a gpl|iwog Or even :a tatty old. rag. and p°M r 
aUettioh uponit as a ‘transitional bbject” on 
j ine vyay oyt from tptal narcissistic absorption 
: folv^S jtome awareness that there is also a 
; TealitV outsidq. And of course that does nb( . 

end yvith infancy. My musicologicfll colleague 
.. David Burrows has recently come up (Journal 
of Mycology, Winter 1987) with the rernark- 
• able ihsight that we use music; which is 
acouftics out there but feeling Ip here, as just a 
orA..» . r Rp.htnd the 


nine syllables. Why7 Does she prefer the 
cadence of the neV nine-syllabled line? 

The Ulster “ur" sound 1 detected in “hours 
is of course no more native to Ulster than is the 
English language. It is a survival of easier 
English pronunciation, which is why I termed it 
“Shakespearean" and pointed to its Ulster- 
ness. Writing to R.W. Dixon about Dixons 
poem The Story of Eudocla and her Brothers, 
Hopkins commented on another Ulster r 

sound: . , , , , , . 

Arrow on the other hand might here in Ireland 
become a diphthong, the r before a vowel being not 
trilled or rolled as in England but burred or “furred 
and half lost, so thnt the sound is like oft-o and almost 
ow (they say “the marge nnd burynl or an Omge 
banter In Meryon Square", that is. the marriage and 
burial etc); and nearly (his. no doubt, was Chaucer s 
sound.... •• 

Hopkins was clearly interested in regional Irish 
speech and that is why I suggested that tp iny 
ebr "black hotire’’ spoke for Ulster. 

Perhaps Phillips could also explain why she 
omitted Hopkins’s famous “Red" letter to 
Bridges from her selection of the prose? 
Gardner prints it In the Penguin Poems and 
Prose of Gerard Manley Hopkins and no 
account qf Hopkins’s poetry can ignore it. 

In the Penguin edition, and in Gardner and 
MacKenzie’s fount? edition, the first two lines 
of “Th^t Nature is a Herltclitean Fire and of the 
Comfort of the Resurrection" are printed like 
this: : 


Sir, - It is a pity that to review a study of the spy 
story as genre (a study which must of necessity 
be historical) you chose a reviewer as histor- 
ically ignorant, let alone prejudiced, as Profes- 
sor John Sutherland. He says (September 1 i- 
17) that the spy story "continues to do espion- 
age’s PR work for it". How does he fit Ted 
Allbeury into this denunciation? Or Compton 
Mackenzie? He thinks a nation has only one 
secret service, whereas most have at least two, 
if not more. He muddles espionage, counter- 
espionage. security and - the really dodgy field 
- counter-subversion, in one mdlange of 
opposition. Like Calvin Coolidge’s preacher 

on Sin. he is “agin it”. 

He also repeats the old he about John 
Buchan’s antisemitism: may I direct his atten- 
tion to the Zionist hero in Buchan’s A Prince of 
the Captivity ? That is of course if he is prepared 
to abandon the usual practice of prejudiced 
intellectuals of using his intellect to defend 
himself against the need to question the basic 
assumptions on which his prejudice is based. 

The spy story requires a Manichaean world, 
in which evil may triumph. One can tell a good 
deal from examining the various representa- 
tions of the evil power as they have changed 
over lime, in spy stories or in other moralities . 
But one requires a more sophisticated 
approach than that adopted by Professor . 
Sutherland. He might try some of Eric 
Ambler’s later novels. 

Incidentally Hitler only knew the code-word 
“Overlord": he did not know where Overlord 
was to strike, nor any of the other details. 
Perhaps the worst criticism that enn be made of 
"factional” spy-writing - including that of 
Peter Wright - is thnt its own historical ignor- 
ance and bins confirms people like John 
Sutherland in their prejudices. 

D. CAMERON WATT. 

London School of Economics and Political Science. 
Houghton Street, London WC2. 


lions on Preaching plainly prohibited sermons 
on predestination. These royal orders, how- 
ever. also prohibited sermons against Catholi- 
cism. and this last restriction was necessary 
because, two days earlier. James had ordered 
the de facto toleration of Catholics. These ac- 
tions. the penultimate steps in an Anglo-Span- 
ish dynastic alliance, produced a domestic con- 
troversy unequalled in James’s reign. Ministers 
repeatedly defied the Directions only to find 
themselves popular martyrs when royal 
punishment came; popular poets likewise sub- 
jected royal policy and advisers to sustained 
and often vituperative criticism; and James 
himself felt compelled to Tefute rumours of his 
imminent conversion to Rome. Although 
never formally revoked, the Directions lapsed 
with the plans for a Spanish match in late 1623, 
and in subsequent months English churches 
echoed with sermons against Catholicism and 
on predestination. Hence it is vital to re mem- 
ber that the goalpost allegedly marking the 
non- Calvinist nature of the Jacobean Church 
was only hastily erected in 1622. More impor- 
tantly . it was consistently ridiculed and even- 
tually pulled down by fans at Ihe ecclesiastical 
pitch. 

Thus the 1622 Directions indeed repre- 
sented a goalpost, although not the one Sharpe 
would have. They represented the first royal 
attempt to challenge the broad-based Calvinist 
consensus, and tlie furore in 1622-3 should 
have warned Charles I what he could expect 
when he again assailed this consensus in later 
years. 

THOMAS COGSWELL. . 

National Humanities Center. 7 Alexander Drive. 
Research Triangle Park. Nunh Carolina 277U9. 

Sir, - Your correspondent Ian Green (Letters. 
September 4-11) takes issue with me for 

arguing that Kevin Sharpe, in reviewing Nicho- 
las Tyacke’s Anti-Calvinists, did not under- 
stand whatcusc he was attacking. May I, rather 
' than indulging in a tedious bout of “you did, 1 
1 didn’t”, make one further point in illustration 

- of my ease? Sharpe alleges that Tyacke 
believes in a “Calvinist consensus". This is 

- something Dr Tyacke has neither said tior 
thought, but, by a skilled use of the straw-man 

i technique, his critics use any evidence against 
« this mythical "consensus" as evidence against 
s him. This is why we are treated to the curious 
spectacle of Tyuckc being criticized by the 
reiteration of points he has himself been the 
d first to make. 

if Tyacke has not argued that there was a 
r consensus in the Jacobean Church: he has 
argued that the Calvinists were on lop. Since 
n this point was conceded in the writings, 
published and unpublished, of Ihe Jacobean 
>/ Armenians. 1 find it curious that their modem 
d champions claim so much more on their behalf 
d than they were willing to claim for themselves. 
d perhaps the continuing divisive power of these 
ic questions illustrates that we are not dealing 
l- with a forgotten theological wrangle, but with a 
i, debate between two enduring types of human 
>d temperament. That debate, however, would 
a* require bigger goalposts tha n we can ask you to 

:d erec t in your correspondence columns. 

IS- CONRAD RUSSELL. 

;d Department of History. University College London, 
or Gower Street, London WCIE 6BT. ' - 


'Anti-Calvinists' 

Sir, - The theological "goalposts” of the enrly 
seventeenth century have rightly coriie to fig- 
ure prominently in the recent exchange be- 
tween Conrad Russell and Kevin Sharpe over 
the merits of Nicholas Tyacke’s Anti-CaMnists 
(Letters, August 21 and 28). 1 only wonder if 
one of Sharpe’s goalposts marks what he would- 
have it mark. • ' ’ ' 1 , • ! 1 

To <be /sjiire, "oYi ; August 4 , . 1622: the? Direo- ■ 


Argentina in the 1930s 

Sir, - f am puzzled by the reference in Jason 
Wilson's review of John King's "Sirr" (Septem- 
b er 4 _yj to the 1930s in Argentina as “the 
ddcada infante of military coups”. There was 
one military coup during this period, at the 
very beginning in 1930, that of Uriburu, who 
soon handed over power to a civilian govern- 
ment, and the country was then ruled by 
elected governments until well Into the follow- 
ing decade. I do not know whether Mr Wilson 
is thinking of Justo because he was a general, 
biit lie became President as a result of an elec- 
tion and not of n coup. 

I have never heard the 1930s called “the 
ddcada infame'\ nor do I sue any particular 
reason why they should be. Jason Wilson may 
have taken these words from some speech or 
article, but they ore riot a term in general use, 
as one would think from the way he introduces 
them. . , - 

■ ,p. a. suarez. 1 . , 

Flar I ; 86 Rcdcliffo' Goldens, ■ London-SW 1 0i . < 


AM i 

■:i! !l. 
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Dreaming dreams without drama 


David Nokes 

Next: Three films from Northern Ireland 
BBC 2 

'■Remember," the schoolmaster Riley tells his 
class in The Rockingham Shoot, “most of ihe 
great playwrights in English are Irish." With 
scripts from such talented Irish writers as 
Frank McGuinness, Anne Devlin und John 
McGahern. and with actors of the calibre of 
Stephen Rea, Ray McAnally and Bosco 
Hogan, these three plays from Northern Ire- 
land set high standards. The producer Danny 
Boyle also set certain limitations of subject- 
matter. forbidding his chosen authors to deal 
with military matters or with love-uffnirs across 
the sectarian divide. The resulting plays. 
Scout, The Venus tie Milo Instead nnd The 
Rockingham Shoot arc all dramas of limita- 
tion. Instead of the sectarian divide they pre- 
sent the generation gap, cncli play treating 
some aspect of the education or the young. Hut 
if this was intended ns a positive gesture to 
celebrate the aspirations of u new generation, 
that hope, like so many hopes in the plays 
themselves, was misplaced. Despite the 
youngsters’ chirpy wit nnd cocky churm. the 
emphasis of the trilogy falls not on the idealism 
of the young but on the disillusionment of their 
instructors. 

In Aeon/ Frank McAnally gives an excellent 
performance as Palmer, a tough, taciturn ta- 
lent scout for Manchester United. Dividing the 
six boys who have come for a trial into two 
groups, the Catholics and the Protestants, he 
says. “That is Ihe last time l will mention reli- 
gion this weekend." But in fact Scout is very 
much a play about religion - the religion of 
football, Palmer's training camp has all the 
austerity, both physical and moral, of a Jesuit 
retreat. The names of famous footballers are 
intoned like a litany of saints; the boys engage 
in a ceaseless catechism uf footballing facts and 
figu res; at t he end the faces of the Busby Babes 
who died in the Munich air-crash appear on the 
screen like holy martyrs. Palmer's preoccupa- 
tions, it becomes dear, are not with ball-con- 


trol but with character. The play shows con- 
tempt for the notion of football as merely a 
game. Only once do we actually see the boys 
kicking a ball and then an incongruous piece of 
high-speed film interrupts the drama's solemn 
pace, transforming their careful swerves and 
passes into knockabout Monkees’ routines. 

At the heart of this play is the tale of a 
prodigal son, and it is here that weaknesses 
appear. The former football star Marshall 
(Stephen Rea) is presented at first ns a menac- 
ing figure, prowling around Palmer's hallowed 
ground like a predator. But when finally he 
erupts into Palmer's last supper, the promise of 
dramatic confrontation quickly disappears. 
The lone wolf is only a lust sheep; the hell- 
raise r is merely homesick. “What makes a 
man?" he asks,.blenry-eycd, in r maudlin late- 
night confessional. "His limitations", comes 
the pricst-like reply. Though the tone of recon- 
ciliation is well sustained, the pat ness of such 
responses gives the play the Atmosphere of a 
homily. 

Although well directed hy Danny Boyle and 
Kicran Hickey, ail three plays have similar 
weaknesses. Cast in the form of fables, they 
score heavily on charm Rntl the episodic entice- 
ments or language and locations. Yet in striv- 
ing to avoid the violent reality of Ulster politics 
they seem to shy nway from all forms of con- 
frontation. opting instead for a set of sen- 
timental myths. Much of Anne Devlin's play 
The Venus de Milo Instead is written and 
narrated in the breathless, gushy style of a 
schoolgirl composition. This gives a certain 
naive freshness to the script, but also produces 
an unevenness of tone, veering between carica- 
ture and confessional. As a comic chronicle of 
the mishaps of a school-trip to Paris it is a 
genial if somewhat predictable picaresque, but 
it has none of the savage humour of William 
Boyd's recent Dutch Girls , Inspired by the 
Venus de Mlto, Tiacy, the schoolgirl narrator, 
dreams of an artist's life in Paris. Dressed in 
antiseptic nylon cup and overalls, she raises her 
eyes in aesthetic reverie from the rows of chick- 
ens in the poultry-packing factory. But the fin- 
al shot which transforms the sky-light above 
her into the baroque cloudscape of a Mai- 


Conspiring with the conventions 


D uncan Wu • 

STEPHEN BILL 

Curtains •* 

HampsleadTheatre 

It is Ida's birthday, and her daughters. Kather- 
ine and Margaret, have come with their bus- . 
bands, Geoffrey and Doug, for the yearly 
celebration. Now eighty-six, Ida is senile and 
confined to a wheelchair. Despite the atmos- 
phere of routine, this year’s party is different; 
Susan, Ida's youngest daughter, whom she has 
not seen for twenty-five years, returns home, 
and, later that evening, Katherine fulfils 'a 
: promise she made to her mother years before - 
to help her die. 

The strategy of Stephen Bill's fine play, real- 
1 ized by im excellent cast tinder Stuart Burge's 
. direction, is to penetrate oiir more superficial 
attitudes and responses by juxtaposing comedy 
with pathos. Michael (Philip Bin!). Kather- 
ine's son, jokes about his grandmother's senil- 
ity (“Sometimes she thinks she's in the House 
of Lords"), and her decrepitude ("She's nearly 
all plastic"). But even as he invokes the famil- 
iar comic stereotypes, Ida's torment rcve;ds 
their purpose - to shield us front Hie horrors of 
old ago- "Is it Prue Leith?” Katherine flsks of 
(lie trine that Margaret (Sheila BallantincJ has 
made for her mother. "Same recipe nsjast 
year. I'm ufnild". she replies. At that moment 
Ida has a coughing fit and brings up blood. , 
This questing unease intensifies with tire 
arrival of Susan (Gillian Hunna). Like Mar- , 
gnret (who lives in Ha mpton-in -Arden. riiops 
at “Marks and Sparks", nnd watches Antique* 
Roadshow), she is lightly salirizcd-sliu lives in 
a Shcpton Mullet sqtrai with her two children 
called CJoud and Ruin. But she is also Ihe only 
person to make contact with her mother, when 
ida smells the roses she has given her. . 

The clash of comedy nnd tragedy is more 


maison ceiling seems as much ironic as inspir- 
ational. 

The strongest of the plays, both in theme and 
presentation is John McGahern's The Rock- 
ingham Shoot. Concentrating on Riley, a 
fiercely nationalistic schoolmaster, brilliantly 
played by Bosco Hogan, it promises an ex- 
ploration of patterns of Independence and de- 
ference, language and tradition. When half his 
class play truant to act as beaters for the Eng- 
lish milords, Riley sets the remaining children 
an arduous Gaelic spelling test. In a beautifully 
crafted film, the director Kieran Hickey rams 
home the parallels. Riley barks out Ihe Gaelic 
syllables like bullets in a voice as harsh and 
penetrating as the shot-gun fire outside. Next 
day the beaters are beaten for failing the spell- 
ing test. In a scene of hypnotic violence their 
hands are flayed with a savagery which makes 
the shooting of pheasants appear a relatively 
harmless pursuit. Yet, having established a 
powerful dramatic situation, McGahern allows 
it to dwindle away in symbolic wistfulness. 

Riley's real enemy is not imperialism but 
romanticism. Filmed in watery tones of blues 
and greens, and with beautiful moonlit shots of 
the castle and its lake, the play's atmosphere 
presents Rockingham Castle less as colonial 
outpost than as a lost domain of romance. The 
conclusion, in which the master of words is 
eclipsed by the master of magic, feels like a 
deliberate step back into Celtic myth. In 
dramatic terms It seems unlikely that such a 
man as Riley would entertain the ragamuffin 
showman who arrives at his door like a figure 
from legend. And when iie is made to say of 
this shambling deus ex machina, “he reminds 
me a bit of the country itself, we feel the 
writer's desire for symbolism undermining his 
sense of dramatic coherence. The film ends 
with the children crying out for more magic. 
Similarly in Scout the successful trainee is 
Turkington, who calls his sleight-of-hand tricks 
with a silver coin “magic”. In all three plays a 
kind of dramatic sleight-of-hand is at work, 
producing an 'effect of sad but cosy make- 
believe. In place of drama we are offered 
dreams, and the recreation of a myth of Ireland 
as a place of frustrated hopes made tolerable 
by the consolations of fantasy. 


than a device to shake up the audience - the 
paradox that an act of devotion can also be one 
of violence is integral to the play's theme. This 
is exemplified when Katherine helps her 
mother to die. Bridget Turner's compelling 
performance moves the audience first to awk- 
ward laughte r with he r fumbling attempts to fill 
Ida's mouth with pills, and then to horrified 
silence as she smothers her with a cushion. If 
one is reminded of Othello's murder of Desde- 
mona, it is only hy way of contrast: Ida's death 
is messy, squalid and embarrassing. 

"Murder, mystery, suspense, and drepm 
topping on your trifle", Doug (Alfred Lynch) 
comments at one point . Curtains may flirt with 
the conventions of . thrillers and soap-operas, " 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 347 

Readers arc invited |o identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to scud fas the 
.answers so that they reach this office not later than 
October 9. A prize Of £20 is offered for the first 
correct, set of answers opened .bn that date. The 
solution and results will appear onOcipbei Ifi. 


incorporating elements of fairy-tale, parable, 
and Shakespearean tragedy along the way, but 
the question at its heart is rooted firmly, with 
its characters, in contemporary society. Pro- 
vocative and witty in the Shavian tradition , Bill 
dramatizes both sides of the debate. Michael 
insists that the laws against what his mother has 
done are just, and questions the right to “adapt 
our beliefs to the way we live". But the play's 
sympathies are clear; Doug argues that the 
entire family became implicated in Katherine’s 
action when, they “stopped forcing Ida to be 
alive . . . What's the dlffcrerie between doing 
nothing and doing something positive? We all 
have the right to a decent death; it's only us 
who aren’t ready tor (he thought of it.” 


wilh an amused smile, much enjoying ihe situation. 

V.L. Whitcehurch, The Canon in Residence, 
chapter 1, ■ ' . . 


Ckloher 9. A prize or £zn is nttereu lor me nm j They were going to play golf once more in half an 

correct. *t of answers opened on that ^tc.Thc hour, and David staggered out on to the lawn to lie 

Hiluiioti and results will appear on.Ocipbef lfi. (in mc' shady’ terrace-bank for .a short spell of- 

.Swlnburde. Which Frank wqpt to fetch from his 

I ’^■ ante rRcubfn,M,ry | Bordc„,Bih^loww^,nd. 

.. riaruiu A«on, Swinbumcahd ihedeilypsper Ihatwouldconlaln 
ww«n.i one' impQMab(. ihaUc'r'p namely; the result of the 

. .• tmm w* Surrey, hoivok 

XlVdtv Ocrimde Meodaten "There's * letter for you ."he said, “and there's 

border of 

A A ‘ , r “Oh, Telegraph fire!" sold David, \ .! 


2 Herder. Wietaml. (.cuing; 

Bossuct. Mcinifilcnihcu, 

3 Cecily, Gertrude. Magdalen, 

Margaret and Kwalyti. 

i -• . ... . .. . • 

Competition No 34f 
Wwfw. John Gcfo ' 


E.F. Bepsofl. David Maize, chapter 10. 


In training 

Andrew Hislop 

Full Metal Jacket 
Various cinemas 

The Vietnam War was fought in many places 
other than on its battlefields. The failure, 
however, of even the mastercraftsmanshlp of 
Stanley Kubrick quite to convince us, in his 
otherwise brilliantly realized Full Metal Jacket, 
that the leaden skies of his English locations 
cover first a Marine base in Carolina, then an 
embattled Hue during the Tet Offensive, is no 
doubt an unintentional reflection of the pecul- 
iar dislocation of that extended war. 

One of its most decisive displacements was 
television's bringing of the conflict into every 
American home. Americans who were not Im- 
mediately convinced of its immoral folly be- 
came confused and disillusioned as the obliga- 
tory propaganda of a warring government was 
increasingly undercut by the transmitted im- 
ages of the war. More than a decade after its 
end, it is now repeatedly being fought again in 
the cinema. Full Metal Jacket ( loosely based on 
Gustav Hasford's novel The Short-Timers) 
comes to London shortly after John Irvin's 
Hamburger Hill and Oliver Stone’s Platoon. 
Did the long interval between ''received" im- 
ages of the war on the small screen and these 
composed ones on the big screen (comparable, 
perhaps, to the gap between the poems and the 
novels of the First World War) result from Ihe 
difficulty America has had in coming to terms 
with defeat? 

All three films have been seen as recovering 
the horrific “reality” of the war, but the simi- 
larities between them have been overempha- 
sized because of their contrast with the see-saw 
mythic extremes of earlier films which bizarrely 
prepared the ground for the current cinema- 
tic catharsis. Coppola’s Apocalypse Now 
(1979) took America's moral doubt to the very 
edge by turning its soldiers into “savages’’, with 
hearts of darkness, worshipping foreign gods. 
Sylvester Stallone as Rambo (with some sup- 
port from Chuck Norris) refought Vietnam so 
that cartoon American "macho-man" could 
triumph over history. 

Platoon was certainly an antithesis to Ram- 
bo, but despite its autobiographical element. 
Stone ended his film with a duel worthy of a 
Western, between a scar-faced American bad- 
die and a young hero. Hambuiger Hill preferred a 
more anonymous, muddily naturalistic and 
muniblingly inarticulate representation of the 
horror and futility of a heroic American “vic- 
tory”. Full Metal Jacket, however, overtly 
questions not just the Vietnam war, or war in 
general, but the psychological formation of the 
violence of the American male. It culminates 
in a brilliantly composed set-piece in which the 
bull-headed bravado of a Rambo-Iike fi& ure 
forces his fellow soldiers into the trap of an 
enemy woman sniper who, when wounded, is 
put out of her misery by the central character of 
, the film. Joker (Mathew Modine), a disillu- 
sioned reporter for Stars and Stripes. 

The narrating Joker is one connection with 
the superficially conventional war-film con-., 
trast between harsh training and harsher bat*. 
tie, but the gender of the sniper is an l ron,< : 
reflection of the psycho-sexual foundation. o 
the Marines’ training as killers. This Iscxpre 55 ' 

| ■ ed with full scatological nnd symbolic force by a 

drill instructor (an astounding performance by 

! Hie Vietnam Veteran Lee Ermey) who calls his 

: recruits "ladies", demands that they naj 11 

i tlieir rifles after girls and makes thein eluten 
> them in one hand and their genitals in anottie 
! while singing "This is for fighting, this is*?* 

: fun”. The : instructor gets his comeuppQ" 

j when an obese loser whom he has turned into 

f pathological killer riddles him with peitftratiY 

; toil -metal -jacket bullets; It 1$ appropriate tnj* 1 

the ki||ing; takes place ip the^head” (lavatotyj- 


It"'' ;... ; ; Since the film’s priaplq themes are acj^P®' • 

j- • • ‘‘ Kv n ru>rm>3Qtina n«u» nf the WO TO SH ' 


;;nreren;^^ 

ponderate vf Ihe CJirer<l^i'-^'oitrer-^lc^ y - him.: N' . . - i'Y , • '• ,*\ y ’ * V 4 ' 
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dmmentary 


platonically pleasing 


He 1697 prologue to The Innocent Mistress f 
.Jsts that audiences will be surprised at ira f 
£ess. especially since it’s "a Womans t 
The comment was topical, at a time ( 
(tan “reform" of the stage was under discus- 
? To a twentieth-century eye. however . 
It prolific Mary Pix seems at first sight not ! 
oalv cleaner but more sexist than her male 
temporaries. Though she deals with the 
{jnlliar 1690s topic of unhappy marnage.she 
iffers from Congreve, Southeme and Van- 
bmgti in laying most of the blame on the wives. 

His is because she sees women as not the 
wlims but the makers of their fates, whereas 
fte men arc mostly a passive lot whose solution 
b marital difficulties is to run away. Thus Fly- 
wife (whose name says it all) hasescaped l from 
a shrew only to take up with a clever jilt. Sir 
Charles Beauclair, trapped between a celibate 
marriage to a rich and ignorant shrew and a 
platonic affair with Bellinda, the Innocent Mis- 
tress of the title, is finally on the point of leav- 
ing the country. Luckily, the two men turn out 
lobe married to the same shrew, a discovery 
which setsSir Charles free for Bellinda. Mean- 
while, the most sensible woman in the play, 
after outsmarting her alcoholic rake lover 
several times, agrees to marry him on condi- 
tion that he shouldn't “come home surly after 
he has been with a mistress. 

Three hundred years on, the play’s philo- 
sophy of marriage still has a certain relevance, 
but what is more impressive is Mrs Pix's skilful 
• handling of a large cast and their cleverly inter- 
woven affairs, financial and amorous. Familiar 
plot devices are sketched in at a speed which 
makes most of her contemporaries look heavy- 
handed, and familiar types are treated- with, 
more good nature than usual. Thus, the most 
completely satisfying episodes turn out to be 
those involving the Flywifes (Robert Pick- 
vaace and Liz Rothschild) and the double- 
crossing marriage of the sharper Spendall and 
the silly heiress Peggy, who (as played by Stifyn 
Parri and Charlotte Barker) are both more 
entertaining and more human than their prob- 


able models, Young Fashion and Hoyden in m 
The Relapse. Si 

Annie Castledine’s production has cut out 
four characters and one entire strand of the }': 
plot, as well as doubling masters and servants. 

Even so, the effect is one of luxurious abund- ; 
ance. To this, the delightful set, with its pond 
full of live goldfish, its bower, bridges and trick 
fountain, contributes a good deal, although (or 
because) the actors seem perpetually in danger 
of breakingtheir necks while rushing around it. 

The music director, Anthea Gomez, has pro- 
vided a score which, like the costumes and hair 
styles, blends the seventeenth with the twen- 
tieth century. Songs in the Restoration theatre 
were normally given to professional singers 
rather than actors (unless, like the original 
Spendall, they were also known for their 
voices). At Derby the fact that most of the 
performers sing or play an instrument is a way 
of wooing the audience, while guiding it to an 
appropriate level of emotional Involvement. 

In particular, the production uses music in a 
brave attempt to make something of the plato- 
nic lovers - the one area In which Mrs Pix s 
touch falls her. Bellinda lias run away from 
home because her father wanted her to marry a 
rich man who wasn’t at alt like the heroes of her 
favourite romances. The situation cries out 
either for the satiric treatment which Sheridan 
later gave Lydia Languish, or for a serious 
investigation of the fantasizing involved in pla- 
tonic adultery. Giving Bellinda a cello and Sir 
Charles a tendency to burst into song partly 
compensates for the criticism which Mrs Pix 
herself does not give them. But when the two 
Platonics burst out in the style epitomized by 
. Belilnda’s memory of watching his eyebal s 
, tremble with respectful passion , all the efforts 
l of two intelligent and likeable actors cannot 
- keep one’s eyes from wandering to the gold- 

5 . f,S It is a pity that the production retains two 
>- misprints from Fidelis Morgan’s i edition in her 

h anthology The Female Wits, 1981, ( oer for 
5 t “e’er” and “repeat” for “repent '), which also 
e has a maddening.policy of leaving out pro- 
c . logues and epilogues. Nevertheless it is thanks 

- totar anthology that the play 
id all This is also true of the Royal Court s 198 
„ production of Aphra Behn', P “y 
re Chance: it is not often that one book is 
b- responsible for so much theatrical pleasure. 
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Psychologically speaking 

her tormented movements and scissor-slashmg 

Katherine D uncan- Jone s 


SHAKESPEARE 

The Taming of the Shrew 

Royal Shakespeare Theatre, Stratford-upon- 
Avon 

The programme notes for Jonathan Miller’s 

(hi, firs. 


her tormented movements and scissor-sloshmg 
routines easily persuade us that shc is crazed 
wilh unhappiness, rather than picked She is c 
misfit in the comfortable household of her aff- 
able father Baptista (George Rmstrick) not 
because she is a feminist before her time, but 
because she has been brutally and apparently 
irreversibly categorized as “curet . and there- 
fore undeserving of affection. The attention 

given her by 


The programme — given her oy reiruciiiu, •.««» , 

Shrew (his first Royal Shakespeare Company 8 aslon i sh es her, and though it is not clear 
production) are not promising. Peppered will. ^ fal in the play sh e has Fallen in love 

v ciirrohoihnn sermons on wifely ... . . r .. . Al ,ij an i ; n the last scene that 


proaucuonj »»*= -r. .. , 

extracts from Elizabethan sermons on w fely 
obedience and extracts from Umc« Stone 
et al, on “deprivation syndrome . from which, 
according to Stone, most men and women of 
the sixteenth century suffered, they tell us little 
about the production except that 190 lines have 
been cut from the text - the Sly Induction and a 
bit more. I feared that we might be in for a 

Dll II1UI6. . , -.nl Jnmimi>n nrv. 


at what point in the play she has fallen m love 
wilh him. it is evident in the last scene that 
Petruchlo and Kalherina are firmly bonded in 
their shared game of one-upmanship over the 
other married couples. After ber wretched 
hunching and limping in earlier ^nes. Fiona 
Shaw's posture and movements speak vividly 
of her flowering as a woman and a person. U 15 
clear that the brainwashing Kalherina has 
undergone has left an essential core of intelli- 
gence and personality not merely intact, bul 
strengthened. This is a touching, sometimes 
enigmatic, but always sympathetic perform- 
ance. which is nourished and enneheo by the 


bit more. I feared that we m gnt oe m ro. - ^ ^ the bra i nW aslung Katnerina n® 

bleakly didactic psychological documentary. undergon( . has left an essentia! core of intelli- 
Happily, as soon as we come into the theatre it ^ Hn d personality not merely intact, bul 
is clear that all is for our delight, as a lures- j?, renglhencd . This j s a touching, sometimes 

cue troupe of commedia dell arte musicians e|li * t|c< hllt a | ways sympathetic perform- 

plays front-stage (the music is by StephenOliv- ynce which is n0U nshed and enriched by the 

er). This is a festive, highly entertaining Shre lheofy af deprivation syndrome, 

with plenty to please the eye and the car - 11 h Even more remarkable is the sympathetic 

an ingenious moveable set (by Stefanos ^ 0 ^ ' lreo tment of Petruchio. played by Brian Cox, 
irliO. lavish Renaissance costumes (by Martin bearing battle honours from Tmis Andro- 


Romantically readjusted 

- ‘n — fmm t h P r 


tandall Stevenson . 

ICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 
he School for Scandal 

iiizens’ Theatre , Glasgow • 

he bizarre brilliance with which the Glasgow 
likens 1 reinterprets classic drama has, in the 
ast. sometimes made the company itself the 
object of mild scandal. Compared to some 
revious- productions, their vision of The 
•chotil for Sandal is unexceptionable. Giles 
favergal’s directioridoes, however ; introduce 
«rtain minor emendations to the original, 
•onto 'of these are simply matters of. tact or 
■cpnomyi the part of Moses the moneylender, 
or example, disappears, Its speeches re- 
signed to Rowley, and a few other lines and 
scenes ate cut thtoughout. Parsimony is taken 
to rather disappointing extremes in reducing 
Sir Oliver Surface’s memorably satisfied “But 
I* Would dot sell my picture" - thricc-repeated 
ifa the original - to n single line. = 

. ;. Elsewhere, slight changes coritribute a par- 
hoilar* ispirietimes subtle colouring. Late 
Bi gMeenth-century conflicts of sentiment and 
fdmance, developed in the contrast between 
Joseph' imd :Chafles- Surface . are especially . 
N&Ml^hterJ/ Charles’s, noble affection 'for 
M^a. for example; is shown in action In this 
PipdfacUop. at an eatlier stage than -by Sher- 
idajv' This; Kelps to give credence to Charles s 

fffatnji^ phnost immediately showing ™ 

.^letfeiiedi jh a rather bi’dinary. woman, aj. well 

a£ln *jii{e and soiig, it also qulcklji emphasizes 


almost from the opening. Long, silent P®™ 
of a notebook during the first scene sugges 
that he simply memorizes the sentiments he 
pronounces with unctuous rhetorical emphas s 
throughout the action which follows. Moments 
less or faltering articulacy drive tom back 
to the notebook for assistance; its effective- 
ness however, dwindles as his perfidiousness 
mnre and more obviously Outgrows any reper- 
to?re o^MrithTrents or excuses of sensibility he 

C *Other production also etnpha- 

size a preference for romance, even for speech 
lessnessLines from the original epilogue are 

Ssawssssssrt 

foMhe^co nclusion , it suggests a slightly more 

i-mmtfv retreat, presumably safe at last from 
IK sentiment, or even mutual suspicion. 

“ cSSnd additions of .his sort de- 
■ Olles Havergal’s particular vision of the 
: v f?£* avJ n the form of actor's rather 
£' Significantly, one of 

the best actore on view is uctually anothei of 
the Citizens' directors, Robert David Mnc- 
: Honald AS Sir Peter Teazle ha dominates the 
.one reshaping the mood of whole scenes by a 
gwm’re of the hniid or a change of verbai tone, 

butthore aremany.other tliproughly enjoyable 
; tiired sdrftidRl-mongets. 


hiis), lavish Renaissance costumes (by ^Martin 
Chitty) and an abundance ofcharming detail to 
fill out the Paduan scene - plies of books, 

wedding favours, fruit, wine, musical mslru 
ments, a Turkey carpet. For a moment I 
thought we mightevenbe allowed to see Pet- 


ireoinieoi ui rGiiuuHv, k / vr A j 

still bearing battle honours from Tmis Andro- 
nicus, for those who have seen him at the 
Swan. Stocky, plain, and rather older than 
allusions to “young men" in the text suggest, 

from his first appearance in a sort of fc.li- 
. . i ha ic maan^tic. enler- 


ments, a turxey -- ------ from his iirst appearand ... « 

thought we might even be allowed to see Pet co wbo y outfit he is magnetic, enter- 

ruchio’s spaniel. Troiius. Alas, not; but he tainjng and unexpect edly sympathetic. His lor- 

servants’ cries and whistles give a doggy feeling (urjng of his wife dearly costs him much 

to the stage. . . , (perhaps his loving murder of his daughter in 

The acting is equally generous, with * lhe other p | ay helped him here), and we are 

. - Unit, momr nnd minor . _c kim aithnr for a 


The acting is equally generous, with ine oincr ■■■>•* *---/• - 

lent performances in both major and mino neyer in danger of mistaking him either for a 

rolesrBruce Alexander’s Tramo isastomshing- sadislorforagcn ui nc oaf (unlike Burton in the 

ly versatile, and Bianca’s two memorably appalling Zeffirelli film of 1966). 

suitors. Lucentio and Hortensio (Alex Jen TWi ^ a subt i e . intelligent man, with shreds of 
nings and James Heel) are a pair of engaging g kjnd of trag i c dignity, who is using oafishness 
upper-class twits, one studenty , one nniit»7« for a spec ifi c and limited purpose . To call that 
who are never in danger of upstaging purpose therapeutic would be to overstate the 

rugged Petruchio, though just occasionally in ^ which lhe psychological reading of 

dangerofbecominga shade bonng. However ^ is made explicit. The purpose is, 

a wide repertoire of silly walks, silly voices an rather creat ive; to fashion a good, and in- 

ingeniously staged business ensure that we dden|a|1 happyi wi f e out of apparently un- 

never lose interest in the «imoei ^ on»ie promis - ng maleri al. 

Bianca plot. Bianca herself (Felicity Dean) v ^ tritimphont success of Miller s aceom- 
suilably bland and selfish, and seems to have of The Taming of the Shrew to mod- 

on incipient drink problem. Dennis Clinton as ^ aud ience responses was shown in the 

the Pedant makes particularly effective use ot a upp!nuse which greeted Fiona Shaw's delivery 

cameo role. . of Katherina’s final speech on wifely obedi- 

So where does deprivation syndrome come ^ 

in? ft is importani, I think . as an almost invisi- _ ; 

ble underpinning to Millers acljusirnent The British Tlicatre Association is to present a 

Shakespeare’s savagely patnurchal toblc of mcm0ry of tlie wrile r and 

wife-taming to the responses of a critic J W. Umbcrt. who died on August 3, 

ary, post-feminist, audience. S [°'* S .. 1 ^ The opening lectures , which will be given 

of the "psychotic-likc attacks or rage cl Regent's College. Regent's Park, London 

teristic of emotionally the shre w NW L. will iiwludc Michael Meyer on Ibsen and 

evidently helped to define the ' the Theatre of Tod ay. (October 7). Dame 

role is played in early nfVhnSackviJ- Peggy Aslicroft is conversation with living 

appearance.aiialanningblendofVilnSackvil ^ Years of Qritish Tlieatre 

le-West and Dr Gemialne - rOdtober 14), and Alan Ayckbourn on Play- 
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In the land of acquisition 


Harold Beaver 


II. (>. WKM„S 

The Future in Am trim: A sen re h lifter reulilies 

194pp. 1194*214 IW 2 

IIKNttY JAMES 

The American Scene 

.135pp. 0048214 Ifl 4 - 

Granville. £1(1.95 (paperback, £5.95) each. 


The Future in America ( 19116) nnd The Amer- 
ican Scene ( 1997) were published hy Chapman 
and Hull in u uniform edition. However va- 
rious in style and treatment, they arc curiously 
matched: the one by an Englishman, the other 
by an American: the one projected mainly on 
in the future, the other mainly on to the past: 
the one by a greenhorn, the other hy a longtime 
and diffident absentee; the one subtitled A 
search after realities, the other whose title {pace 
I lardy) might well have been Hie Return of the 
Wit ire. Both principally cover the East Coast, 
though Wells makes a foray west as far as 
Chicago, and a second (projected) volume hy 
.lames would have extended his survey "to the 
Pacific coast and hack". 

Wells was still writing The Future in America 
while reading instalments of his friend's work* 
m-pmgress in the ningu/incs. He was not. lie 
rest (Tiled helligc i cntlv . “a retrospective Amer- 
ican. but a go-ahead Iriiglishmutr. James ac- 
knowledged u gift copy in his usual dazzling 
and circuitous style, intruding hints nmid the 
compliments of Wells's “sublime and heroic 
cheek", until rounding on him abruptly with: 
”1 think you. frankly. -or think the whole thing 
- too bud, as if die country shouted nt you. 
hurrying past, every hint it had to give and you 
veiled back your comment on it", then adding: 

Inn iitjo.fr. in kly, I think the right and the only way m 
utter ni-iny of the things you me delivered of is to yell 
them - it's a yelling country, nisi the voice must 
pierce ur dominate : nndmv semitones, in your splen- 
did dulling of the cymbals (and theirs) will never be 
heard. 


Of course James's semi tones and dc mi -semi- 
tones haw been heard, bill only intermittently 
by a small and exacting band of devotees. The 
American Scene remains, as \V. II. Auden 
observed in 1946, the “most ambitious and 
best' of his topographical writings. Edmund 
Wilson calted it “one of the hest buoks about 
modem America". Leon Edd wrote in 1968 or 
ils “exuberance of observation", “depth of his- 
torical feeling' 1 and “personal involvement". 
But then Edel annotated and Introduced his 
reprint. What is one to make, then, of these 
two new and uniform “editions" from the 
Angel Bookshop, Islington? They arc tactfully 
reset and printed, that is all; No introduction. 
No notes. No errors corrected. No indication 
of the provenance or date of cover photo- 
graphs. Just an unsigned “Note on the Text" 
and page-headings readjusted or omitted to Tit 


the new pagination^ That seems a poor piece 
' Isnine; 


of publishing; Both Wells and James, eighty 
years on. deserve better. As dues “DMR" 
(Dorothy M. Richardson), the dedicatee of the 
English edition of The, Future in Anterior, 
casually identified as "a novelist with whom 
Wells had a brief affair in 1906". 

T rue, quite other affairs were preoccupying 
America at the lime of Wells’s visit. It was 
Majtim Gorky who was eagerly awaited and his 
common law wife wlio aroused the moral re- 
vulsioh of the press. The question that so flus- 
tered Wells on the immigration form (“Are 
you a Polygamist? 1 ) was noj specifically aimed 
at him. So we find him calmly lunching at Del- 
niouicn's when the news of the Sari Francisco 
earthquake broke. Upton Sinclair's The Jungle 
had just heen published. He was to meet every- 
one from Abraham Cahan in New York to 
President Eliot at Harvard and, Jane Addams 
at Hull House iri Chicago. In Washington he 
even received a summons' to the White House. 
For the President, it turned; nut, had read The 
Time Machine and confronted ils author with 
all the dogged optimism of his age; 


“Suppose, after all." ho said slowly, “that should 
prove to he right, ami it all ends in yuur buiterllics 
and marlurks. 7 hat doesn't matter now. The effort's 
real. It's worth going on with. It's worth it. It's worth 
it - even then." 


For progress was his theme. His was to be a 
socio-ccnmunic analysis of llic Progressive 
Era, treating A me riot itself as a kind nf “time 
niuchinc" for a prophetic exercise. He was 
amazed at the lavish, inexhaustible-seeming 
scale of the wen I tit. of the crowds jostling 
across Brooklyn Bridge, of the immigrants 
passing through Ellis Island. More and more 
immigrants. Taller and taller skyscrapers. New 
York he called “not simply more interesting 
than Rome, hut more significant, more stimu- 
lating. and far more beautiful''. The priggish 
muse urn-cult li re of Boston merely bored him. 
But he was simultaneously appalled by the in- 
dustrial sprawl at Niagara, the stench of the 
Chicago sluck-yarils. the ruck of Standard Oil, 
the army of child-labourers in fields and 
factories and mines. Paterson, New Jersey, 
lie declared . was “more slovenly than any 
European town west of Russia, and as 
hopeless”. 

Wells wlis particularly attracted by the paral- 
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habits, and with a low standard of life. . . .One sees 
the possibility of a rich industrial and mercantile 
aristocracy of Western European origin, dominating 
a darker-haired, darker-cyed, uneducated pro- 
letariat from Central and Eastern Europe. 


Of blacks Wells had even odder ideas. Com- 
pared to Jews and Armenians, he thought 
(Item “more Occidental": “more genial, more 
careless, more sympathetic, franker, less intel- 
lectual. less acquisitive, less wary and re- 
strained". Many were not really “black" at all, 
he argued, but of mixed blood, often de- 
scended “from the first families of England": 



Just think of the sublime nbsurdiry, therefore, of the 
ban. There are gentlemen of education and refine- 
ment, quulificd lawyers nnd doctors whose ancestors 
assisted in the Norman Conquest, and they dnre not 
enter a cor marked “WHITE" and intrude upon the 
dignity of the rising loan-monger hum Esthonia. 

In this racist myth, therefore, blacks might be 
declared honorary Westerners, but Jews re- 
mained forever oriental. With such antisemitic 
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A detail from a picture, by an unknown photographer, of immigrants arriving at Eilis hUmdatdUnlnf^ 
century, reproduced from the cover o/The American Scene reviewed here. 


lels between the American and the Roman 
republics, by “the steady development of an 
exploiting and devastating plutocracy, leading 
perhaps to Caesarism". America, above all, he 
concluded, needed to be "democratized". In 
this sense he was at one with Ignatius Don- 
nelly's Caesar's Column <1890) and Jack Lon- 
don's forthcoming The Iron Heel (1908). But 
Wells was peculiarly Edward Bellamy’s heir. 
As Bellamy looked backward (in the year 2000 
ad) from a benevolent, co-operative, totalita- 
rian stale, so WeHs was peering forward from 
the Victorian nightmare of Chicago to the 
fruits of Fabian Socialism: "And ■ then, 
perhaps, these world-poisoning abattoirs will 
come under public control, and clean marble 
and pure water and well-washed hands replace 1 
the rotten, blood-soaked wood and mud and 
squalid rush of the present rtgime." He had 
read Stcffcns's Shame of fhe Cities, Lawson's 
Frerizied Finance and Tarbell’s Story ofStatt- 
dard Oil. He was as shocked by the "mognifi- : 
cent irresponsibility" oLthc rich as by that 
"mischievous and violent lady anarchist", 
Emma Goldman. America, he believed, was 
still '-an intensely moral lund" in which all lusts 
were curbed bar one, Uictoslqf acquisition.. 
That alone was glorified. ■ 

Wliai really upset him, though, was moss- 
immigration. I le wu& affronted by the ringleted 
Jews, the Slays, the RcimUri Catholics; the 
Asiatics, (he “foreign peasants". He was : 
senred of this "dilution” nfBrilbh Stock by 
Eastern riff-raff. What is salutary to note is 
how firmly, again and aga in , he was challenged 
and clearly put in his place. For a confessed, 
futurist; he gbt things decidedly wrong: 


rubbish Wells confronted the patient, decent 
expositions of Booker T. Washington. 

This whole topic of immigration spoke more 
intimately to Henry James. He was himself, 
after all, the grandson of an Irish immigrant. 
Upon Beacon Hill, for example, he was struck 
by the sheer number of "gross aliens" parading 
over the Common. The irony, of course, was 
that while these Italians were "in serene and 
triumphant possession” of his Boston, he had 
taken possession of their Italy. It was a kind of 
cultural exchange. Whitman’s "melting pot" 
image of America, however, dismayed him. 
That Jolly tub was transformed to a ‘‘terrible 
lank* 1 in his eyes, since it drained out all "col- 
our" and dissolved distinction. The Italians 
merely made him ask: "what has become of 
that element of the agreeable address in them 
which has, from far back; so enhanced for the 
stronger the interest and pleasure of a visit 
to their beautiful country." It was always the 

erosion of meaning, the assimilation of sepa- 
rate and significant . values, that Janies 
deplored. 

But the question of Southern blacks was 
quite heyond him; it just suddenly seized him, 
while waiting in a cab, "like some betel that 
had sprung from the Jungle’ 1 . What he had 
luqksd forward to in the South was a “scramble 
of yqung darkies”. What he dolefully noted on 
r ! . W J y «tf atf0rmi W8S thelr “onservanted 
SLL 'y hen a ^ all y ;helpcd by a porter In 
Honda he .saw his valise casually dumped In 
the mud, the very valise that James had soon to 
non* in. (he interior of an omnibus on his 
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rather, who had skipped some twenty year. 
hiscountry’s growth. Nowsixty-one, henref,, 
red to expunge almost all autobiographical e u 
ments, travelling incognito under such elusive 
personae as "the ancient contemplative Der 
son", "the restless analyst", "the expatriated 
observer, "the non-resident", “the shudder^ 
pilgrim", "the brooding visitor", “the student 
of manners", “the restored absentee". So there 
is much he omits. Almost all personal contacts 
are ignored. He does not say that he was in 
New Jersey as a guest of his publisher (where 
“poor dear old Mark Twain” was a fellow 
guest ); nor that in New England he was staying 
at his brother William’s summer place (where 
he proof-read The Golden Bowl)-, nor that he 
several times visited his youngest brother 
Robertson in Concord, Massachusetts; nor 
that he visited the Yiddish theatre, on New 
York's lower East Side, in the company of the 
playwright Jacob Gordin; nor that in 
Philadelphia he called on Sarah Wister (daugh- 
ter of Fanny Kemble and mother of Owen 
Wister, who later was to show him round Char- 
leston); nor that he was the guest of Isabella 
Stewart Gardner in her Venetian palazzo on 
the Fenway in Boston; nor that in Washington 
he stayed with Henry Adams; nor that he was 
dined at Teddy Roosevelt’s own table at a 
White- House reception. Nor does he mention 
his lectures (on "The Lesson of Balzac") which 
took him from the Bryn Mawr commencement 
to Baltimore, from Smith College, North- 
ampton, to the Sanders Theater at Harvard, to 
Amherst. 

All this was blanked out, though obviously 
the return to family and friends proved euphor- 
ic. From Lenox, in Massachusetts, while 
staying with Edith Wharton, he wrote to his 
publisher: 


LuJiSqwmtollt-MWn AMERICA 


I am moved inwardly to believe thnt I shall he able 
not only to write (lie best book (of social and pictorial 
and, as it were, human observation) ever devoted to 
this country, but one of the best - or why “drag in’ 
one of, why not say frankly the Best? - ever devoted 
to any country at all. 


. ^ James deliberately davdled along 
Mid contemplative values of 
r^lnd aesthete footloose, not in Rome or 

ilik Ses but in Boston or Baltimore, itisa 

paradox. this delicious /fdnene 
where only women (except in 
*, 1 ^ 00 ) talked and where everyone (ex- 
!!!;. Washington) was in “business . In In- 
£^ce Hal in Philadelphia, he even un- 
Stntagined some eighteenth-century 
jJSLr^IVtol an admirable place for a 
AT- something! What could one 
what couldn't one really declare? And 
^.rfter a moment: '1 say. why not our Inde- 

thing was not likely to go down 
,™nd usually James steered clear of polib- 
Samy. He acts, rather, as a seismograph 
Sogistof culture, reading and regtster- 
|j,e signals of the landscape. Watch him 
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ll js with Teddy Roosevelt's “friendly peering 
snarl*' of a face - "like n man with the sun in his 
eyes” - that Wells leaves us. 


! .believe that if ihtnju ga on as they are gnjng the- 


anecs; ■; • . 

• C£Hmpses» however,- are 

cutting an,, oddly .ambiguous figure! sfow- 

mQVne.:mini>I Unite Mnlua!. HI . ... i 



Thnt suggests the surging ambition of the 
task; and The American Scene is an absorbing, 
visionary work, altogether in a different class 
from his European travelogues (English 
Hours, Italian Hours, A Little Tour in France). 
But if it is prophetic, it is so in quite a different 
sense from Wells's forecasting. For Wells, New. 
York was a thing of beauty, outstripping 
Rome. For James, it was "the terrible town". 
Those "multitudinous sky-scrapers" he saw as 
"extravagant pins in a cushion already over- 
planted"; the famous skyline, as a “broken 
hair-comb turned up", He bewailed the Im- 
permanence, the waste, the "immense pro- 
miscuity”, the ultimate vacancy of It all. “Va- 
cancy” is his key refrain: the apparent void of 
the new rich, of Cape Cod, of Florida, of the 
whole South; and the heroic effort of gouging 
"an interest out of the vacancy". It is a prime 
example of what Sacvan Bercovitch has called • 
the American Jeremiad, with its apocalyptic 
warning of "a society dancing, all consciously, 
on the thin crust of a volcano”. 

His pose, though, is purely aesthetic, It is* 
Pateresque presence, like a filament, gem-like 
with intensity, no longer Illuminating Qk» 1 
World charms but curiously abandoned in the 
New. James vibrates with curiosity; he surrey 
tiers, to his impressions; he discriminates 
ceaselessly between various notes and (thek 
anagram) tones. He embodies Emerson s 
prophetic dictuni; "I am become a transparent • 
eyeball; I am nothing; I see all.” He sees. H* 
reflects. He reads what New Jersey or Rfc*" 
mond or Washington might "connote". T|k 
result is a distinctly flighty style Inwhlch sky- 
scrapers are transformed to pincushions, In* - 
Capitol to an “estate-office" (where a motherly 
Columbia is fenced round with rocking- 
chairs), Florida palms to so many rows oj . 
dishevelled and puzzled philosophers, aflo 
commuters on the Hudson ferry, to gold an* .• 
delicious apples. His reflections, he 
"fairly hummed . . in the manner pf be®.. . 
about a flower-bed, and Jurying .their qo?es 93 
deep in the cordllae of the subject". ■ - ;■ 

The style verges on camp, especially as , U*p 
restless analyst” is everywhere so anxious 
"the amusement of interest”, . for : 

“Value?,' as i f. the whole of Amerira |w ef ?-,.. 
stage-set for his entertainment , The busjn^“‘ jr 
America, of cour^e,' was' ’JpuStp^,'. 
liVely!" was the incessant watchword 


iv man was n little boy in light knickerbockers, the 
tost barely an animal at all, a mere ambling spinttn 
Eftton the scale of a hairpin, ihe buggy dtsembo- 
jtdsavc for its wheels, the whole thing ihe barest 
Son of the road, of the void: circumstances, 
together, that struck the note, the right, the persis 
lent one - that of my baffled endeavour while in the 
otiihbourhood, to catch life in the fact, and of my 
Shaving to recognize It as present without facte, 
ot with only the few (the little white houses, the 
feathery elms, the band of ocean blue, the stripe of 
iandy yellow, the tufted pines in angular silhouette, 
the cranberry-swamps stringed across f “ **? c - 
inj, like the ruled pages of ledgers), that fell, tncor 
■uptifaiy silent, into the picture. 

The effort Is all in this communion with a 
seemingly barren landscape. Occasionally, as 
here, we are privileged to see his driver, or 
porter,or boy-guide (in Salem) , or a handsome 
young farmer (in the Confederate Museum in 
Richmond). Occasionally we may overhear 
commercial travellers or American girls chat- 
tering In the Pullmans. In Florida a “lone 
breakfasting child" engages all James’s stu- 
dious attention: “the little pale, carnivorous, 
cofeedrinking ogre or ogress who prowls 
down in advance of its elders, engages a table - 
dre&d vtioft! - and has the ‘run’ of the bill of , 
fare". But usually he communes only with an 
urban or rural landscape: streets, buildings, 

; monuments, even country clubs. He operates, 

L as it were, where verbal and archltectu ral com- 
i position meet, amid a constant hubbub of dia- 
logue. Now James addresses a building; now 
buildings address James as well as each other. 

The signals fly. James sends out his “lasfo of 
i observation” from "verandahs of contempla- 
tion*. 

What he mainly contemplated was wealth , 

and frenetic desecration by that wealth. He 
bemoaned the urban “blight" (James's word) 
that had ruined Boston and New York. Gone 
were his boyhood home on Fourteenth Street 
and birthplace at 21 Washington Place (just off 
Washington Square, next to the original build- 
ing of New York University). Nostalgically he 
pined for the pure Newport days when U wos 
the haunt of the happy few who sacrificed 
"openly to the ivory, idol whose name is lei- 
sure". For "production takes time" and the 
production of interest “takes most time”: that ; 
was the desperate truth.' And in America there 
*W.no history, nbr credible possibility in time ■ 
Tbr history. Nothing was consecrated for any- 
ihing but the commercial. All structures were 

mi. - i.. H,p 


•uuig uui me commercial. 

extempore, -their mission merely "to gild the 

^nipomty, with its gold". ' 

'i.That., above' everything, i$ what James over- 

. i.i - ... i ' •. ■ •; As 


» nat, above everything, what j ames ovci 
heard: the "huge American rattle of gold", As 
« pill It with searing -'force; 


■, r* 1 « abating iuiw, 

To rnak^so much irjoney that you won't, (hat you 
wit't'fmind”, don’t mind anything - that Is abso- 

lnUI.. , .L, i .. . _ ! “ Thus 


witT "mind", don’t mind anything - that is abso- 
wely, t ihlnk, the main American formula. Thus 
, tyv making no money or so little that it P 888 ®* 

: Wre forgone - and being thereby disiinctly.reduced 
. jd blinding, amounts to .your being rcduCed ia lhc 
.Wrttdppjhat America is no place for you. . 
iAti^ exact midpoint The American Scene be- 
^for ‘JattreS a -kind of Apologia Pro Vita 

'A • - L- UinC IlfttH 


America,, he concluded, was. both 
Tor IbeVery riC^ Brtcj for .die very popr. ,' The 

.mtetraW-A vlmn luas. 


we^yery rtcp .Bnq tor ine ver 
ifddlrated American.wte: he who 

tefe little for the castle and yei ‘‘mlhds" loo 
•,- ^bfor the hbitled herd, who can Heither achieve 
, noYsunrender tdaueh society, and 

;; #b*Tnwt oFall eccbrdlngly,:ln (he native order, tans 
' ? Wkingbisls.'The'saWe, pccdiilarysatve.m 

M«*nsibly^, bltt few on the, olhci Awg Atnc rican ^ 

'.. •^Jboixcorinrinn that jnake| if neassaryjwh^ hpt a -ntj. ai 


Paul Buhle calls this account of the frequent 
trials and infrequent triumphs of American 
Marxism a “family history of the left". The 
"family" it describes includes a part of the 
author's own generation (Buhle was a graduate 
student in history in the 1960s) and, as he 
makes dear, the author himself. Once a New 
Left activist. Buhle is now - like many radicals 
of his generation - an academic, to whom 
Marxism is a largely intellectual and cultural 
commitment. In tracing the development of 
American Marxism, he is telling the story of a 

small, close-knit intellectual community whose 

internal life has only rarely and tangentially 
affected the larger culture in which it resides 
but of which it is not fully a part. 

The story of American Marxism, as Buhle 
tells it, has moved through four distinct phases 
in the course of the pnsl century. It began in the 
late nineteenth century as the property of 
European immigrants, to whom radical politics 
became largely a refuge from the power ul in- 
dustrial society they had suddenly entere . 

Buhle is "astonished", he writes, that histo- 
rians have so often viewed immigrant com- 
munities as conservative. In fact, he claims, 
they were rife with radical ideas and with 
creative radical thinkers. Socialist newspapers 
were often the most popular periodicals m im- 
migrant neighbourhoods. Socialist activis s 
were often the most influential politicians. 

In the end, however, immigrant socialism 
was unable to take root securely in late 
nineteenth-century America, 
and economic turmoil thnt made the 1890s 
richest moment of political opportumty m the 
nineteenth century”. Conventional explan - 

tions for this failure have focused on the social- 
ists' deliberate exclusivity; most immigrant 
socialists spoke no English and made no effort 
to penetrate native culture. Buhle, however 
offers a slightly different analysis. The 
socialists were doomed, he argues, by (heir 
ideological “fundamentalism’ , thetf ^wilhng- 

ness tt> idapt E ur °P ea 'J.M arx ^^®^ t °^i m ^g 
ican realities: to the “diverse labor force , me 
“deep republican traditions", the "overpower- 
in a bourgeoisie”, and the “sporadically restive 
misses" who “would not yield to a [j tera '^ ass 
solution". For radicalism to flourish m Amer- 
ica it would need to rest on “something more 
Smpfex, and something deeper in the Ame, 

‘“i did so, for a time, during the firsi two 
decades of the twentieth century, which Buhl 
. H prc o golden age of the American left, 
This was the point at- which radicalism name 

fh. nnnulists - paved the way for the emerg 
pnee^of a Genuinely American socialist move- 
ment whteh displayed significant strength In 
toth tord and urban areas and managed to 
Mert numerous candidates to state and local 

o fkes The Socialist Party had a humane nnd 
offices. ^ ( gn v Debs an d a strong 

BSBsitssai; 

election - its best showing ever. ; 

base in American politlcaUire than lhe i.umi- 
granlradtcahsm ^ ^^'horn 

bSd, Buhic claims, on th'l^* 1 '™ 1 *"™' 

transcended its origins as a voice o f protest for 
ttie ocity bourgeoisie beaten down by Indus* 
Sl&^Nordidlt ever confro.it its own 
"nd sexism, whichprcvcnicd.ljrom 
recruiting constituencies crucial to US «usc. 
By 1920 , socialism had largely collapsed pk 
political movement. Never, again was it to have 
any Significant grass-roots Constituency. 

. . v, l.-inni rviompnl in ihe his 


ican Communist Parly (by now separate from 
and hostile to ihe American Socialist Party and 
firmly allied with the Soviet Union) move out 
of isolation and establish significant footholds 
in labour unions, black communities and the 
intellectual world. At its height, according to 
most estimates, the Communist Party had 
about lUOJKlI) members; but its influence ex- 
tended well beyond its official membership. 

Communists were for a time so visible and so 
apparently influential that it became fashion- 
able to refer to the 1930s as the “Red Decade . 

' Yet once again, according to Buhle, Ute 
left's own obtuseness doomed it to failure . The 
Communist Party's Leninist fundamentalism 
made it unable to speak “to the deeper radical 
impulses" latent in American culture The 
Party's very successes in the 1930s should have 
taught it what it would have to do to flourish in 
lire United States; it would have to adapt to the 
"polycentrist quality" of American society., 

But "the lack of Party democracy (and. 
although Buhle does not directly say so. the 
Party's subordination to Moscow) “prevented 
the real lessons learned at the base from trans- 
forming the upper echelons”. 

Even before the futility of the Communist 
Pnrty became evident, many American Marx- 
ists had already begun to adapt to whnt would 
become their most enduring nnd perhaps most 
important role. As early us the 1920s, some 
radicals were using Marxism not. principally, 
as the basis for a political challenge to Amer- 
ican society but as the foundation of a distinc- 
tive cultural stance. And that essentially cultu- 
ral radicalism became steadily more important 
in leftist circles and formed the foundation of 
the post-Second World War radical commun- 
ity, which now spans three generations. Marx- 
ism became in the world of arts and letters whnt 
it was never able to become m the world of 
politics and economics: a powerful force for 
challenging old norms and suggesting new 

P8 The femous Partisan Review, the creation of 
the most influential young Marxist intellectual s 
of the 1940s, was from the beginning con- 
cerned almost entirely with literaiy and cultu- 
ral questions, leaving politics to the mcreasmg- 
ly peripheral New Masses. Gradually, the 
“ Partisan Review crowd" moved away from 
radicalism - many of them so far away^l a 
today they number among the 
neo-conservatives. But the use of Marxist!) for 
cultural rather than political purposes ^ 
tlnued to dominate American radicalism 

through the 1950s and even the 1960s. 

The New UR did, it is true, have a highly 

publicized political agenda ^.spearheaded 
some of the most visible and disrupti ve radica 
political action of the twentieth enitu^- 
those political efforts were, Buhle suggests 
ultimately of secondary importance to cultural 
efforts. The principal legacy of ^ New Left , 
he aTgues, was the expansion and strengthen 
ingof a radical “community", boupd by shared 
experiences and shared assuinpttons and com- 
mitted above all to an intellectual Marasm. 

This is not, Buhle insists, evidence of fadure. 

On the contrary, the modem left bas prowded 
its adherents with an invaluable gift ■ 11 nas 
opened their eyes to new possibilities of hurnan 
freedom and fulfilment, to a vision of indi- 
viduation. the expansion of mdtvidua person 
ality". That gift has far greater possibilities for 
producing radical social change 
dox political philosophies of th ® ?) A ?* J.®"' 
Already, he argues, the eulture of 
lion" has begun to move beyond the radical 
community into the lives of the larger culture - 
not through the creation of cadres Qt van- 
guards or party structures, but ihrough its 
penetration of mass culture. Tdevision. I ilm 
and popular music arc not.sifflply vchtclcs for 
transmitting a banal and co-opting consume 
culture", as many have argued; by absorbing 
and transmitting some of the messngcsof radi - 
at culture, they demonstrate the^ fWtential as 
instruments of liberation Perhaps wc should 
not bo surprised, then, that he Scribes mod- 
ern Marxism as “something scarcely recogniz- 
able to older generations of Amcnctm Marx- 
ists, something closer to the young Marx or the 
middle-aged Bruce Springsteen than to the 
Second or Third internationals 1 '. ; 

There is much in this book that is thoughtful 
and intelligent. Buhle subjects American 
Marxism io> analysis; and selfrctitiosiMi largely 

riiiit'.-ddmllialfcS' 


many such exercises, and he raises nl ^ny chal- 
lenging questions for those concerned with the 
history of the left. But it is not. in ihc eniL u 
successful book. H suffers m part from is very 
wide scope, which has forced the author to 
breeze through complicated political and intcl 
led uni questions with distressing superfici.il- 
ilv it suffers still more from ils often impene- 
trable, jargon-laden prose. (“Spintua vsm 
offered the framework for a super-organtetsm. 
an American version of left-Hegcl'on.sm w 1 ^ 
ils theism intact.") But it suffers most of all 
from its almost entirely internal approach to 
the history of the American left. 

The book rests on the premiss that Marxism 
has had an important life of its own in America . 
quite apart from whatever impact it has had on 
die larger culture, that it has formed the basis 
of a small but important subculture which de- 
spite its many ups and downs, has survived for 
generations. But even the most vibrant and 
self-contained subculture does not exist »n a 
vacuum. The left may have had on\y limired 
effects on the mainstream of American hfe, but 
that mainstream has clearly had s ‘8 nif ^ 
effects on it. Yet no one reading th s boo k 
would suspect from its contents that the for-- 
tuncs of tire left were ever much affected by 
anything but the radicul community s own in- 
tellectual strengths and weaknesses. When lire 
left triumphed, Buhle suggests, it was because 
of the energy and wisdom of us members, 
when it failed, it was because of their short- 
sightedness. their inability to lap > the wd»od 
impulses" that he seems never to doubt run 
deep in American culture. 

It is to say the least, curious to read a history 
of American radicalism that makes virtunlly no 
mention of the extraordinary assaul s the left 
has endured from powerful institutions and 
communities throughout its brefory; the in- 
timidation of immigrant workers by employers 
In the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. the unprecedented official and popular 
persecution of socialists and other radica s 
(real and imagined) during and .^mediately 
after tire First World War. the intense anti- 
communism of the 1940s and 50s (generally 
known as McCarlhyism). and the revival of 
anti-radicalism in Hie laic 1960s and 70s Even 
more curious is to read an analysis of he 
American Communist Party m which Stalin, 
the Comintern and the Nnzi-Sovtet pact ar ^ 
ionored or discussed only in passing. And 
Buhle's tribute to mass culture as a 

subversive vehicle seems largely wishful a 
much stronger case could be made foat popul ar 
culture has responded to the left largely by 
co-opting and domesticating its messages, 
presenting them in ways generally un- 
threatening to mainstream values nnd 

^BuMe does not, dearly, believe that the 
American left has existed outside of history. 

But the history that concerns him is something 
almost in risible, a process of deep change that 
has made older radical assumptions unwork- 
able and has not yet produced appropriate new 
ones. “The apparent impasse in our present 
era" , he writes, “is surely the result of a mete- 

«_■ 1 _ _ - i 1. 1 1 * ,1 t \1 n«*a nphlfin 


era", he %vrites. “is surely Uie resuu or u i 
historical process which lias taken place behind 
the backs of the left (as well as everyone else). 

. _ .l- r „r ohctndes. Amencan rad- 


tneDacs5wiii'c».i>\“"— Z - a 

In Ihe face of such obstacles, Amencan rad- 
icals must content themselves with their "un- 
dvina revolutionary faith” and with their effort 
to "keep a light in the window". What that 
means, apparently, is that the left will reside 
for the' moment primarily in and around 
academia, that radicalism will remain an 
almost entirely intellectual and cultural com- 
mitment. In America, at least. Marxism has 
reverted to what it was in the beginning: a 
pursuit confined to the modern equivalent of 
the British Museum reading-room. 


"Hie fourth edition of M. J- C. Vile's introduc- 
tory text Politics in the USA (292pp. Hutch- 
inson. £8.95. 0 09 151571 8). originally pub- 
lished in 197ft. begins with the Constitution mid 
the federalist solution and eiids with a brief 
chapter on the 1980s. In succinct sections Vile 
discusses parties and elections, delineates 
enverri mental structures and their n«crac- 
lions. and deals with concepts like politico! 
extremism, the role of personality and grass- 
roots democracy ; occiislonul nise-st udies . stiuh 
as that of the Congressional deadlock over the 

• '<*» 
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Ego indestructible 


Casting a cold eye 


Clancy Sigal 


JFKOMK VVKll>MAN 

PrnyJiid fur Rain: Anmitiihiugrajiliy 

422pp. Huiik-y IIciiil/RdnliiirdC. £15. 

03711.tm.x2 9 


Jerome We id man's novel about the New York slitetl p 
garment trade. / Can Get It Far You Whole- made tl; 
Mile, became an international bust .seller of Maul 

when Wettlinuii was barely out of hislecns. Dnl That is, 

already [lie Jewish boy from the lower East ful. He I 
Side tenements was an accomplished writer is almo: 
whose short stories had been published in the nit nival 
/Veie Yorker alongside those of John O' Hum. was ah It 

"Guileless, untrained, and mi self-conscious, I lost, 
put the stories down on paper the way I had He is 
teamed to walk", lie explains in Fraying for ("she a 

Ruin, his first attempt at autobiography follow- then"), 
ing thirty-nine other books (including twenty- man wa 
two novels). Like George Gershwin . the actors decline 1 
John Garfield and Pan) Muni and a whole con- New Yo 
stellation of self-taught children of Jewish ini- through 

migrants who came bursting out of New York's quotes, 

ghetto in the 19.311s Depression, Weidman nothing 
quickly achieved success on raw talent alone. where li 
Unfortunately, in the rambling, amiable mils- Just mi< 
mgs contained liete there is little evidence of offhand 
the innate ability and power which prompted covered 
I truest I leiiiingway tocall Weidman the Anier- ica ( Wi 
ican ttal/ac. father, 

"Why . . dues the author Maidenly begin to man - a 

feel the urge to exhume his t rue image?" Weid- Senior I 
man, now seventy-four, asks himself and us. ground 
But lie provides no a nswer in Praying lor Ruin. probahl 
Perhaps he put the best of himself into his reader I 
essentially autobiographical sequences of ahoul tl 
novels The I tarry Hagen Story and [he Rainy but is j 
Krann • Sequence, or in to his early short star- indestrn 

Tottering Utopias 


ies, which include the brilliant and moving “My 
Father Sits in the Dark” and "The llorse That 
Could Whistle 'Dixie'". On this evidence, one 
is templed to dismiss Weidnuui as a literary 
shooting star who fell to earth after complet- 
ing, almost in a single burst of energy, his first 
series of lyrical, angry, evocations of New 
York Jewish ambition. Better than tiny 
sociologist he explained in his novels how a 
slitetl people from East European villages 
made the transformation to the forcing-house 
of Manhattan poverty and thence to success. 
That is, he describes those who were success- 
ful. He hardly mentions those who were not. It 
is almost as if fear of failure had been his 
motivation, his main reward the distance he 
was able to put between himself and those who 
lost. 

I Ic is good with anecdote. Lillian Hcllntan 
(“she always looked reassuring in the kit- 
chen"), Dushiell Hammett (to whom Weid- 
man was brutally frank about the older man's 
decline). Somerset Maugham and armies or 
New York publishers, agents and friends troop 
through liis slow-paced pages, dropping useful 
quotes, filling out (he bonk. But there is almost 
nut hin g about how or why Weidman wrote, 
where lie found his material, how lie shaped it. 
Just success, success, success, with dutiful, 
offhand tributes to his mol her, who never re- 
covered from her disillusionment with Amer- 
ica (Weidman glosses over this) and to his 
father, who must have been mi extraordinary 
man - a penniless sweatshop tailor. Weidman 
Senior had been the organizer of an under- 
ground railway for runaway Nazi refugees, 
probably saving scores of lives. The frustrated 
reader longs to know more about them, ns also 
about the author’s wife of forty-three years, 
but is given nothing more than Weidman \ 
indestructible ego. 


Christopher Hitch ens 

FRANCES FI rZGKR.YLl) 

(.'fifes un a Hill 

4I4pp. Picador. Paperback, £4.5H. 

o UfJ ;*J.S43 


With this collection (and, it might be added, 
her contribution to the Carnegie symposium 
Estrangement i n 1985) Frances FitzGerald lays 
"■ claim. to the title of America's finest essayist. 
She can write humanely about politics, polemi- 
cally about civil society, informatively about 
foreign affairs and sceptically about ideology. 
She is well read and travelled. She makes uo 
special effort either to conceal or to advertise 
her prejudices, which are those of a fastidious 
liberal, 

Cities on a Hill is a can nected se t of medita- 
tions and reportage from four different types of 
"community": the homosexual world of San 
Francisco, the • fundamentalist enclave of 
Lynchburg. Virginia, the retirement (own of 
Sun City, Florida, and the B ha gw, in Rajnecsh 
commune in Antelope,. Oregon. All four in 
different way sure shown to exhibit the persist- 
<?nce of American Utopianism. 

That Utopianism is of n peculiar and resis- 
tant sort. By and large. Americans refuse to 
believe that humanity or society can be amelio- 
rated by collective or political action. But they 
cannot do without the belief in amelioration, 
which is accordingly manifested tn so many 
versions of "personal growth" and "individual 
fulfilment". This supplies the energy and dar- 
ing of the Utopian enterprise, and also com- 
monly condemns it . (6 dcfcUl nr disappoint- 
ment. Each of the four experiments that we 
encounter in these pages proves to he hollow 
upon careful scrutiny. I should say that that is 
my opinion and not FittGerukTs. She resists 
the presumably innumerable opportunities to 
make fun or to pass judgment. This does nor 
mean that she is Indifferent; marc that she uses 
Iter own curiosity to enlighten the render. 

By now , everybody knows about the "Castro 
clone" - the distinctly coiffed and attired gay 
person. Everybody has read of Jerry Folvy eft's 
true believers with their desperate, refutations 
of Darwin, anti most people know about the' 
“greying of America” and the weird influence 
exerlet/ by the' less ascetic Variety ol'TndiftlY* 


guru. Whether by accident nr design, Fitz- 
Gerald happened on all four of these groups as 
they were entering a period of crisis ami uncer- 
tainty. The Castro district of San Francisco has 
been enervated by AIDS, the fundamentalist 
universe has been warped and battered by its 
ungainly overlap with politics and money, the 
aged wilt be the first lu Teel the effects of reces- 
sion. and the ochre-dad devotees have seen 
their ashrams become impure and ail ton much 
of this world. 

These varying pursuits of happiness . are 
analysed and described with humour and cafe. 
1 had never before read of the San Francisco 
ceremony to welcome back the two gay hos- 
tages of the 1985 Beirut hijacking. The men 
had feared detection by their Shi'ite puritan 
captors , but had been taken for macho because 
of their “olive drab fatigue trousers and tank- 
top shirts". This story is told with a matter-of- 
fact ness that enhances its amusement. So is the 
tale of a speculator who purchased land next to 
the Sun City "retirement community" and 
threatened to turn it into a cemetery until he 
was handsomely bought out. Jerry* Fnl well’s 
lucubrations about Armageddon are fairly and 
faithfully setdown, with a touching description 
of the difficulties faced by his few missionaries 
in New York City. Only the votaries bf the 
Bhagnan come off badly, and that is because 
their commune went into its final self-destruc- 
tive tails pin while FitzGerald was actually 
• there. 

In a final chapter that makes the best use of 
her historical scope and learning, she inquires 
into the febrile ephe morality and the stuhbnrn 
recupenw of such self-centred and exclusive 
. movement*. These pages suggest that there is 
"no basic agreement an the nature of the Cul- 
ture”, and thus that. the wilder and. stranger 
aspects nf American pluralism will be repro- 
ducing themselves for the Indefinite future. • 

Cities on a Hilt is one of the very few books to 
give shape and tone to the so-lur inchoate pic- 
ture of thu |980s in America, u period in which 
public decline and private celebration have 
been unusually observable and conspicuously 
connected.-' 
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Rosemary Dinnage 

mary McCarthy 

How I Grew 

278pp. Wckk-nfcld and Nival sun. £ 14.95. 
0207791702 

In Memories of a Catholic Girlhood, published 
in 1957. Mary McCarthy told the story which is 
the background to this volume of autobio- 
graphy - how she and her three brothers were 
early left orphans by the 1918 flu epidemic, 
how they were adopted by n punitive couple of 
Catholic relatives, how she alone eventually 
“escaped" to the more benign regime of her 
Protestant grandparents. The Protestant/ 
Catholic mixture was compounded by the fact 
(hat her grandmother was by birth Jewish. 

‘'About truth", she says in How / Grew, “I 
have always been monotheistic. It has been an 
article of faith with me, going back to college 
days, that there is n mull and it is knownble." 
The terrible transformation of a happy to an 
unhappy childhood lias made her obsessive ab- 
out recreating her own life’s truth: as a child 
stunned and unquestioning, she has since (with 
her biot hers) spent much lime in pursuit of 
what happened, how it happened, all the de- 
tails of when and where and who. Her method 
in Memories of a Catholic Girlhood of getting 
at the one actual truth was to collect her pieces 
ahoul her childhood (written for the New 
Yorker and entirely in its style) and follow each 
one with an examination of how literally exact 
it was. It gave that book an advantage over (his 
one. not only because it concentrated on the 
dramatic events of a childhood rather than on 
intellectual development, but because the New 
Yorker chapters were enjoyahly literary and 
formed. 

In How l Grew Mary McCarthy docs not 
separate out literature and comment, but de- 
liberately plays with memory as she goes along. 
The writing is studded with phrases like “Slop! 
That cannot be true . . ." and “I was nearly 
forgetting that . . .". It is something between 
free association and the interminable reminisc- 
ing of Granny in her rucking-chuir (extremely 
sharp-witted Granny), For it does at times 
seem interminable; whole cavalcades of 
schoolfellows and teachers are resurrected in 
their exact appearance; college curricula are 
rehearsed; paragraphs like this abound: 

The Aldriches, who were related to John J. Chap- 
nun and “Sheriff Bob" Chanter (the one that 
married Lina Cav alien and got the famous “WHO'S 
LOONY NOW" cable from his brother Archie, who 
changed his name to Challoner and was doing lime in 
a madhouse for shoaling his butler), dear souls, were 
land-poor and practiced the strictest economy at 
Rokeby, their Hudson River properly, where Mrs 
Aldrich (known as "the American Florence 
Nightingale" and “the Angel of Porto Rico" in the 
Spanish-American War) distributed home-made 
pen-wipers for Christmas. 


It is not enough that a railway of the I92fkit 
evoked in all its detail - linen table-napkin 
special receptacle for hair combings, hot show* 
ers. shoe-shining porters; the author has also 
pored over maps with a magnifying glass , Q 
determine exactly where the defunct line ran 

Sometimes the period detail does fascinate : 
the rides in the electric motor ear. tea dances at 
the Masonic Temple in ribbed silk stockings 
the posting of coupons for free samples of 
freckle cream and bust developer. But some- 
times sheer enumeration palls. Fora history of 
intellectual growth, more is needed thanlistsof 
books read and courses studied; in fact the 
account of the loss of Catholic faith in Memor- 
ies of a Catholic Girlhood was more illuminat- 
ing. And in a curious way the passion for re- 
cording detail is counterbalanced by a lack of 
emotion. McCarthy describes several tentative 
teenage suicide attempts, but does not speak 
much of anger and pain. In musing over her 
adult feelings about the vicious aunt and uncle 
she says. 

I do not think I have tried to avenge myself on them 
in what I have written .... If I triumph over them 
nnw. Mil! aguin, recalling details of their rcgimen.it 
is because the talc of it makes me smile. Perhaps that 
is Nature’s repair-work: over the years I have foundu 
means - laughter - of turning pain into pleasure . . . 
They hnvc been Immortalized, which is to say that 
Uncle Myers nnd liis pedometer have been 
condemned to eternal derision. 

It is certainly a cold eye that she casts back on 
her youth, an eye detached from the derisive 
smile. She is somewhat aware of this. Laughter 
is an antidote for self-pity, she says, “yet prob- 
ably it does tend to dry one’s feelings out a 
little, as if by exposing them to a' vigorous 
wind .... There is no dampness in my emo- 
tions, and some moisture, 1 think, is needed to 
produce the deeper, the tragic, notes". 

We gather rather than feel that she was what 
would now be called a disturbed adolescent. 
The cruelty she suffered made her a patho- 
logical liar, she snys (all the more reason for 
her to be fanatical about recovering the truth). 
She was ashamed of her one- quarter Jewish- 
ness and, confusingly, found Irishness was con- 
sidered low-class when she went to college. 
Grabbing at affection , she was seduced at four- 
teen in the back of a car, and brutally dropped. 
At eighteen she met her future first husband, 
an actor nine years older than herself, and 
during their engagement was treated by him 
equally brutally. The book ends with her 
wedding night, when she was twenty-one. 

As we climbed into the big bed, I knew too late, that I 
had done the wrong thing. Tomarry a man without 
loving him, which was what I had just done, rip 1 
really perceiving it, was a wicked action, I saw. Stiff 
with remorse and terror, I lay under the thin blanket 
through a good part of the night; as far as 1 could tdl 
from what seemed a measureless distance, my 
untroubled mate was sleeping. 


Neurosis made popular 


Janies Wood 

JAY LANDESMAN 
Rebel Without Applause 
28fipp, Bloomsbury. £12.95 
0747500355 

Editur, lyricist, satirist and early promoter of 
Lenny Brure -and Woody Allen. Jay Larnles- 
man is n capable. If tiresomely compulsive 
humorist. At the centre of recent American 
bohemiantsm (Ihe milieu of Kerounc and Gins- 
berg, the mild excesses of the 1960s), Lnndes- 
man clearly has a story to tell. A pity then that 
hisprcse, nr once.gaqche arid insistent, should 
be such t) poor ally of autobiography. 

• Brought up in New York and St -Lquis, 
Lande-uiian spent his ehrly life in t|,e family 

!S!S ues:busi ^ ss KefofO founding, in the late 
1940s, a magazine ca\kdNeuroiicQ, “for and ■ 
about neurotics, written by neurotics . • , , the 

neurotic's aaiy,-e r ^ tic Partisan Rfylew"; As " 

L Ciri P- to P?P^ ari ? e neurosis Tarid the 

nks btl^en; 11 piri art) it bechme something ■ 

a tufa ; 

(>h«J Marshall McLuhan and Allen tftubejfc 
Ihfitl Stiff strueclino for: 


of about 7,000, but it seems to have reflected its 
editor's wearisome, slightly adolescent eccen- 
tricity: proposed articles included “The Castra- 
tion Complex in Animals” and “Art as Cathar- 
sis: The Laxative Theory”. 

After Neurotica Landesmon and his wife 
Fran went on to produce a musical; The Net- 
vans Set , which reached Broadway, and to 
found a club in St Louis called The Crystal 
Palace, where performers included Woody 
Allen, Phyllis Djller, Lenny Bruce and Barbara. 
Streisand. 

Landesman may well be praised for “slatting 
it all", as Norman Matter puts iti but his de- 
scription of it is disappointing and the thrust tp 
. his story, tends-to slip between the gaps hi biS, 

• threadbare prose. Without the wordplny anti 
intelligence of an S. J. Perelman or a Woody 
Allen, Landesman merely apes that particu- 
larly American brand of neurotic self-exposure 
and theatricalized, failure. Nevertheless, tliera 
is pleasure to be had 'from following in 1 ] 1 
.- through hi$ manic New York of poets, purtk 5 
. and pastrami sandwiches; or from f j w? • 
the fort lines, of friends like Stanley 

, vitch, driven by artistic failure to neat^'uiwa!?-. : 

“he checked out the size of the gas oven doo * , 
pnd -finding that it fitted ,hiSrhead, gavpjv_, 

1 couple oftrje&withoytininy^dck. • 

w&.too jdepres$?d . 


POETRY AND CRITICISM 


J 5° by DOUGLAS DUNN 

Led by southern possessiveness, 

^summer's agents turn up late 
Bilheir sorries, their more-or-less 

^apologies, lightweight 

jiB, ubiquitous assistants 

forming aerial events, 
tsavers of avian cradles where 

A5?B®Tgablemckstheair 

jaferits eaves, “What kept you, friends? 

jjyarlfl/i asparagus, 

, h^fmdion grapes and other godsends, 
j fluusual Hispanic fuss, 

! Dttonian nativities 

\ faiiming in the apple trees. 
j itegfoK farms of theNetherlands 
tmmanded sun and tied our hands. 

■Alleast, you’ve come. Our bad selves, dulled 
Biwinter and frustrated spring. 

Drained good from us, and poured a cold 

Malevolence over everything.” 


e tend our earthen restaurants, 
lying our portions of the south; 
range languages visit our tongues, 
lying “1 love you" , mouth to mouth, 
rotic gardens promise fruit 
urturedfrom an ancestral root. 

, smile, and the clematis flowers. 
k few weeks more, and south is ours! 

'achts multiply; pods flex 
Deserved and succulent harvests, 
jwnmowers, shirt-sleeves, open necks . • • • 
Voting girls ring daisies round their wrists. 

Mrs Belle Gilsand’s parrot squawks 
Forliberty beyond her clock’s 
North-facingmkntelpiece - humdrum , 
Tick-tocking tropic martyrdom. 

Deep in coniferous woods, the dry 
Needle blankets shift, claw and squall 
Shaded by wing-beats, then a shy 
Creaturely panic and paw-fall . 


in 

Eat fern seed, walk invisible. 

Summer is fragrant, this far north. 

By night, on Inverdovat'shill, 

Visit the gods of wood and Firth 
By paths of inner wanderlust 
Hereon the summer's Pictish Coast 
Where half-forgotten festivals 
Quicken the half-remembering pulse. 
Watch starlight struggle in an oak 's 
Irradiated rafters, hear 
A minstrelsy from lunar hammocks 
Sing love songs to the hemisphere. 
Moonbathe, be moonstruck, watch a birch 
Assume serenity and search 
For its perfection, northern 
On its grass sofa, turf and moon- fern 
Delighted where a foot-snapped twig 

Startles symphonic foliage 

And mushrooms tremble on their log, 

Stellar on an eternal ridge. 


The heart stays out all night. Each house, 
A variant on moonlit slates 
And flightpaths of the flittermouse. 
Sleeps in the dream it illustrates 
Translating garden laureates 
Into unlettered alphabets. 

Holding antiquity and now 
Within the same nocturnal vow- 
Internal wonders in that pale 
Hour after sunset when you hear 
A visionary nightingale 
Articulate your life's frontier. 

An owl perched on a chimneypot 
Too-woos Us legendary thought 

Across the estuary of dream 

Along the light-buoy’s punctual beam . 
Stars in the trees, moon on a headstone, 
Night’s footprints on the riddled earth; 
The wind's herbaceous undertone, 

Moon-puddled water, mystic Firth . . . 


v 

Planthouses force Italian heat 
On melon , pepper, peach and vine 
And horticultural conceit 
Perfects a Scottish aubergine. 

Imagination manufactures 
A vitreous continent , nature’s 
Geography turned inside out 
On the botanic roundabout. 

By fraudulent, glass-roofed lagoons 
Gardeners ply the trowel and hoe 
On Polynesian afternoons 
Of the oriole and the papingo. 

Waterfalls slacken , their cold threads 
Dribbling on shrunken riverbeds. 

There’s trouble at the reservoir; 

At night it launders one pale star. 

Dry pelts diminish on the road. 

Each beast its dehydrated shroud; 

A butterfly’s life-episode 
Withers in daylong adulthood. 

VI 

Postponed by seasonal delight 
And midnight sun, the north returns. 

A furred, Icelandic anchorite 
Travelling south by landmarked cairns. 
Islands, headlands , bearing his cold 
Autumnal charms, spelling ridged gold 
Into the shiver in the leaf. 

Deciduous, wrinkled and skevv-wiff. 

Rumoured by clouds and sudden chills. 

By falls of apple, plum and pear. 

Arched . orphaned calson windowsills 

And by botanic disrepair - 

Look to your blessings and your coat. 

Gloves for your hands, a scarf for your throat. 

Your gardens, yielding pod by pod, 

Surrender to another god. 

Go home; chop wood. North-easter* strain 
Over the sea. Farewell. This line - 
Grey breaking, late September rain - 
Falis heavy, cold and argentine. 


^ continuing journey 

- 1,1c Mocchnwn hoi 


ichael Parker 

L CORCORAN 
BuuHeaney 

pp. Faber. Paperback , £3.95 . . . 

1 139558 

ROU) BLOOM (Editor) 
mux Heaney 

Ipp. New Haven; Chelsea House. 

17547025 '• 

yen his, reputation, popularity arid freqrient 
pearances in new poetry anthologies, it is 
mewhat surprising -that so .tew books have 
it appeared oh the work of Seamus Heaney. 

lthough his work is characterized by great 
unediacy and accessibility of. .language arid ■ 
feting, ft is not without Its difficulties- .The 
ynamii pf his poetry springs frqm a £0n- . 
nulng tension between origins and educaupn. 
Is formative experiences as an Irish Catholic 


• . ... 

ormative experiences as an Irish Catholic 
liis , *ek’pdsure" to the secular, sceptical and 
al adult wrirld. and one looks tu the .critic. . 

lurainate flibse areas of . the Heaney para- ■ 

with Which we are least familiar. •. 
y skilfully, combinl.ng.his ownlhslghta witn 

« derived fjrPm interviews; iJS. 
ejes by Heaney mariyipf which are wue, 
wnVNeilCdreorah [nSeatm^Neancy pro- 
tSa iriare detailed picture of the life the 
fk thart' We helve had bithertp . His pooK is 
I Writt^n ani diSplays deep feeling for an 

bfhls;5ubject,aridlheinglusipn f 

material dfawh-from hlS: conversations 

aftev^hJuly^asaddSto.th&book'sautnor- 

thelhf kiri^:6f^ th^bdat; th? 

S» J hlsifoeriSty; (tie security arid unity of 


sasEeSsrSs : 
SSSSKiass ! 

r-niiinib's Derry, and when the family moved 
2E2i5 toBellaghy; of his growing aware- 
« nf^ectarian division during his teenage 

2£ i"= 

;-fg^3£S3p- 
; ^sSSSfs, 

guide, ! * ® Wefcht fo the political con- 

I maned The tendefrieeds to form a 

•f. lb Unionist hc&othony in 

1 . ! a . arid the terrible prog- 


■:|fe^-sa!sr 


reader many Important literary inBuenos tl 
; . h hnvp affected and 'sustained his jour 
W ^?Heaney' sense of affinity with Euro- 
neymg. HW sens wrl|ers such as Dante, j 

Ssr-w-i^J^ ■ 

by!“the M^wment**ol sucki exemplare lucid- 
ly Although through most of the bookhe 

accurately identifies the tension m what 
Heaney in “Envies and Identifications. Dante 

“modern poet" hascalled -c.ntradm- 

tnrv commands: to be faithful to the collective 
historicalexperieice and to be true to the tee- 
ognitions of the emerging seir . .« > hi, ^awount 
Q f Station Island Corcoran at fimes underestl 
mates the emotional hold Catholicism retains 
on the poet. (Richard. Ellmann and Helen 
. Vendler, in the book of essays edited l by 
Harold Bloom, assert - presumptuously . 
that Heaney is "no longer a believer’ .) Despite 
his feeling that “the Church" constricted Ws 
personal and political growth - a recen poem . 
np mm the Clinton of Expectation (in The 
m). attacks political defeatism 
Which fosters a spirit of resignation mtherthan 
tackling the humiliating injustices v ' siwd 

the riilnority-thc Catholic oxpcnenre.rcmrcd 

on home arid hearth, remains one of Heaney s 
richest resources. Tliougli he may mo longer 
’ Bccep i the “diamond absolutes' of his early 

, faith! Catholicism still offers ° rd ° : 

shape’ 1 which chnilenge his imagination and 

! fulfil his need for “appposement . 


■ • I 

m 


i 

. i ’ t’. 

• ■ i : . f . 


l ihink l am o Christian because the Sermon on ihe 
Mriuni satisfies somucl|.In;.it|e ih«t pines 

doubt that 1 dm also a pagan, and ihnl every poet 


the poet will have ro be standing with Olsin against 
Patrick. 

The editor's note to the volume Sean,w 
Heaney in the Modem Critical Vrews senes 

drums that the book contains a 
selection of the best criticism so far . Certainty 
the nieces by D. E, S. Maxwell, Terence 
Brown. P- R- King. Anthony Thwaite Blake 
Morrison. Carlanda Green and Helen Vendler 
are illuminaling and impressive, but 1 would 
have preferred to see a few more Irish names. 
Seamus Deane and Edna Longley for example. 
Maxwell’s “Heaney’s Poetic Landscape and 
Brown's "A Northern Voice" effectively ex- 
□lore the paradox of Heaney’s imaginative 
possession of and dispossession from his home 
around, and the fusion of religious, erotic and 
linguistic imagery in his startling evocations of 
sacred landscnpe and sacred figures. In The 
Feminine Principle in Seamus Heaney s Po- 
etry". Grfen identifies the different incar- 
nations of the “Earth Mother 'j 
four books, though her case, would have been 
* strengthened had she connected Heaney s awe 
for that deity with his upbringing and the 
Marian emphasis in Catholicism. 

The essays by RUn Zoutenbier and Jay 
Pnrini are the least satisfactory in style: the 
1 former repeatedly reduces poems i to simple 
s statements “riho V t” this or that, while the Mr 
r ter’s sensitive analysis is Frequently maned by 
f a weakness apparent in some of Heaney s een- 

. - lest poems, “an overplus of image-making 
d (does Hcuney have to have ‘’loser-beam rocira 
vision, which sears “indelibly . . . the render s 

mind"? If one “delves in bogland . does history 
“oeci aw»y like the layers of art onion" as ‘‘o ne 
- fSls through shelves of civilizations”?) But this 

S 1 ■ bpokv-l jke^Cctr p^jra n-'.s , is ^vnluabl^ .addi , 

ls: : the body of criticism of Heatley. 
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Delvings and tramplings 






Jane O’Grady 

SYLVIA KANTAHIS 
The Tenth Muse 

Mpp. Ilclstnn: Menhir. Paperback. £4.51). 
090765403 7 
Time and Motion 

76pp. lielston: Menhir. Paperback. £3.93. 

09H7654W5 

DINAH LIVINGSTONE 

Saving Grace: New and selected poems 

1967-87 

53pp. I Inngerfnrd: Rivclin Grapheme. 
Paperback. £4.95. 

0947612262 
GILLIAN ALLNUTT 
Beginning the A voendo 
63pp. Virago. Paperback. £3.50. 

0860688321 
HELEN DUNMORE 
The ScaSknter 

72pp. Newcastle upon Tyne: Uloudaxc. 
Paperback. £4.50. 

1 852240067 

In “Poets ami Poetesses'*. Sylvia Kanlaris 
sfieaks of women "lapping/ (heir own veins for 
inspiration n ami leaping down shafts of jar- 
lined clipboards, landing underneath the kitch- 
en garden “in a chaos of rools and nervous 
systems". Though it also contains die external, 
seasonal observation she attributes to male 
poets, her poetry is most idiosyncratic when 
delving into the interior and subterranean. 
“Gorgon" describes a woman who has under- 
taken the prescribed avoidance of sun and 
emotion in order to preserve her looks, but 

Going public 

Tim Dooley 

ian McMillan 

Selected Poems 

B9pp. Manchester: Ca rennet. Paperback, 

£3.95. 

(1856357189 


A poet who lets his publisher claim that his 
ambition "is to be a stand-up comic" is already 
offering some hostages to fortune. Ian McMil- 
lan is best known for his work with the mobile 
-. , writing workshop. Versewagon, and the per- 
formance group, Circus of Poets. The passion- 
ate belief in communication attested to by 
these activities combines, in McMillan with a 
defensive modesty about the claims writers can 
make for themselves. This collision is the 
source of much- of his comedy - as in vSes- 
sions**. a sequence 'Cataloguing the disasters 
that can befall a “writer-in-schaols*’, the 
embarrassment and absurdity that can ensue 
when an essentially introspective art is asked to . 
go public, fn section three of, “Sessions” Mr 
McErrr is asked to perform alongside Mr 

Thrust, a badger-carrying taxidermist: 

He's going to stuff it 
in leisom three and four . 

for a group qf slow learners 
in b temporary classroom 

and we .thought that . . 

«? hertuffed ii ■ 

you eou|d improvise a poem 
like the troubadours used tu. 

If this is reminiscent tif Roy Fisher’s "Para- 
phrases” it is worth noting how much further 
McMillan Is willing to go along the road of. 
j • manic exuberance. Fisher n possibly an influ- 

• cnee on other of McMillan's poems. The two 
poets tire certainly alike in ih eir aesthetic' rev- 

• ' crence for .the ordinary or ignored; for the 
f I processes nf labour and their , surroundings 

li is Mfinust nine o'clock. The women .••'> i- • : 

arc taking their, clufrlren dawn to school.'' 

They pitta a nun who is trembling ... 1 ' . ' 

coniriiUtiHy , 

with a big machine. As they walk 
while smoke • 

begin* to climb from a chimney, 

and the Sun ho Ids .itself out s • 

friiin behind a cloud onto Kcp pel's ! 

Column, 

lull on a rise behind the half-built streets. 

| McMillan’s Selected Poems 'includes about 
half- (ha poems- from his two previous Carcnnei 


behind whose “moonface" and Mona Lisa 
smile fathomless years arc hidden, and some- 
thing coils and feeds, “casing its long slack 
through hidden shafts'* to stare nut through her 
eyes and stir the roots of her hair. Undefined 
writhings in cerebral and abdominal tunnels 
occur frequently in Kuntaris's poems: though 
sinister, they also indicate hidden layers of life. 
She is concerned, not with the skull beneath 
the skin, but with the living viscera beneath 
both. A pregnant woman is cocooned around 
the life she nourishes; theories or dreams 
"worm" in the brain; writing poems or love 
letters, like studying, constitutes the most rare- 
fied perversion - dabbling in the "damp, / 
voluptuous linings of minds exposed / for dis- 
embodied intercourse"; love affairs arc tun- 
nelled. sublimated, sometimes miscarried, into 
telephone calls, letters and dreams. 

For Knnturis. poems are often "delicate per- 
versions” , though she also speaks of poetry as 
"polarized sex", which is nearer to Dinah 
Livingstone's vision. With none of Kantaris's 
secure subterranean continuities, Living- 
stone's vein-tapping opens tip a terrified amor- 
phnusness. and in many of her poems the "I” or 
“she’’ Hint she often makes herself has to "col- 
lect what I am / from the muddle and mess". 

I ler poems insist on poetry’s integrating pow- 
er, IhiiIi ns n means of communication (Iter 
skills as n per forma ncc-puet bear this out) and 
as sharply satisfying mastery of the inchoate; 
and she excels at precise delineation of the 
distin leg ratio ii which makes her crave this. In 
"Housewife", the "I” occurs in fragments 
(head. eyes. fool, body), which is how she 
seems to perceive and function, and every! hing 
outside her, though also broken, dissociated 


collections together with nearly thirty poems 
written since. Several of the newer poems refer 
to the miners* strike of 1984, the best of them 
making their points by discreet and tangential 
ironies in u manner reminiscent of Eastern 
European poetry. “Tall in the Saddle”, for 
example, seems at first to be another of McMil- 
lan’s comic excursions to the Wild West like 
“The Texas Swing Boys' Dadaist Manifesto”, 
and it is only gradually that one realizes that 
one of the most powerful photographic images 
of the strike - a picture of o baton-wielding 
mounted policeman seemingly about to hit 
a young woman - is being recalled. These 
poems speak tellingly of new moods in “streets 


and in the wrong place - a tiger eating the 
washing, a broken shard in the dirty kitchen, 
“sweaty butter" on the floor, n dead baby in the 
dustbin - blends and swells nightmarishly. 
Only from having made tea does she infer that 
she exists; in Livingstone’s poetry such a de- 
duction is frequently necessary, due to bodily 
disconnectedness, whether that of waking up 
with “unsafe fuzzy head”, ringing with noisy 
passions, or, in the “bloody succession / of 
negative and positive", being unable to re- 
member “the feel of the feeling of pleasure” 
until “joy slips in again/ like a guerrilla unit / in 
a nocturnal takeover". Another of the emo- 
tions which invades her is rage: not the Califor- 
nian sort piously supposed to clear the air, but 
something rank, unhealthy and uncomfort- 
able, alienating her from others - who are re- 
duced to smirking gyrators in another dimen- 
sion, “noise far away”. 

The struggle between control and chaos is 
always ambiguous because her "sensible 
shoes" self can become sterile, and the intru- 
sion of passion or inspiration fruitfully disrup- 
tive. Her poetry also gains depth from the 
tension between intellectual and physical pas- 
sions, conflicting desires for social commit- 
ment and creative solitude, and from her 
religious and political preoccupations - though 
the latter sometimes didactically obtrude. She 
is also good on the trampling of conventions, 
living with “movable feasts” and scepticism. 
Unfortunately much of Livingstone’s excellent 
earlier poetry has been sacrificed to her more 
recent poems in this selection, which is ridicu- 
lously slight for such an original and accom- 
plished poet. 

In “Arran, Summer 1981", Gillian Allnutt 


/ you know like the back of your house". A 
train edging into a frozen tunnel suddenly 
meets ’The end of resistance" and rushes into 
darkness 

like a van 
speeding from 
a fenced-in printworks, 
like a fcnced-in bus 
speeding from a pit. 

Standing up to be counted , or standing up to 
raise a laugh, can leave a poet vulnerable to 
shifts of fashion, but McMillan's best poems - 
“Frosted" or “Pushing, May 1984”, for exam- 
ple- develop a very individual sense of mystery 
that it Is hard to imagine vanishing quickly. 


Deadpan marvels 


William Scammell 

PETER DIBS BURY 
Hie Classical Farm 
80pp. Bloodaxe. Paperback, £4.95. 
1 852240121 ■ 


The first poem in Peter Dldsbury's stimulating 
second book. “A Priest in the Sabbnth Dawn 
Addresses His Somnolent Mistress", gives one : 
o good Idea of the playful themes that he tikes 
to engage with. The priest could be Laurence ! 
Sterne (with wham the poet identifies a few 
pages on: “t am inventing a Bag, /.which will 
accommodate everything’*) talking to hi* girl- 
friend, of nr> English- Oblomov attempting to 
summon up >»ne energy and self-discipline, or 
Didsbuiry hirpself addressing his muse, “Wake 
up, my heart , gct ou( of- bed / and put your 
$ca rice shirt back on nritf leave. { for Sunday is 
; comfng.dowri the. chimney / with its feet in little 
socks, /and I heed space in Which id write my 
sermon", for' "the faithful have set their feet 
upon tlto roatf / and .aria huuying here with 
claims do the kind df stpry / which ) canrUU 
fittingly from your sudden grin”. But 
make it he does, or at least Didsbury docs, in 
his "Aerial gongs. estuarial poetry” Which use 
Hull ox a point de depart, for the godfremLor . 
’“The Globe?, or the sub-station of Ihi elec- 
tricity generating, board, or wherever. The In*' 
flucnccS herd me distinctly. European, Refer* i 
ences 16 Reverdyand Desnris cOnfTrmthe tq- \ r 
terest insutrtwIisinalready^pparenlirtliisXffll j 
* books ’The Birtthen-of Unify Add to.Tbisvq^ 


classicizing bent (“All will come by wisdom on 
this spacious classical. farm. . . my factory of 
ash for fattening small landscapes”), and a 
quizzical way of. defamiliarizing provin cia l 
England, and you have the flavour of a typical 
Didsbury poem, which settles none the Jess for 
a stoic quietism rather than subversion or 
romance. ' 

The technique is to write in deadpan, prosaic 
lines, planting his images in a wide-eyed syntax 
redolent of Alice or Ovid reporting one marvel 
after another. This is fine so long as literary 
knowingness doesn’t break in in strenuous allu- 
sions and word-games, or the. shop-talk scat- 
tered around in poems about poems. 

He will have to beware of these “unstable 
munitions”, for they can sound merely cute or 
squib-like. “I'm exhausting my kgrtna of, a 
country parson f. in a dozen lives' of wit and 
kidneys, / carilps, the pox, and marbled end-" 
papers”, says the Sterheian poem “A Winter's 
Fancy", add it ends; “Llgfu me that candle, oh 
my cloyer hpnd, / for, it is late, and I am ndmir- 
abiy tired; Every pqet commits poems like, 
(hat from time to time, in order to keep the ink! 
.flowjog jn his .pen, but it's questionable 
whether they should ever be gathered between: 
Covers. J prefer those f^ems which risk a little.i 
i ; ; !f Hailstone?, which has a bad 
a 1 ,ack of reOfiXiveness half-way throueh biit 
j^erihsixricqerycby iheend: frldsbuiyV 
brnnrinf niihtmii! i 


r i* T am+airer i q: 


speaks of collecting “stones or words / 
wdght the light / sheaf of papers / 1 call/bo* 
and soul , and, elsewhere, of making a ooeZ, 
“foramind that can no longer think in word? 
preoccupations analogous to those of Livi™ 
stone, whose success with “chaos caught J5 
harnessed” Allnutt lacks. Sometimes the 
sparse stoniness of Allnutt's internal and exter 
nal landscapes, and her way of jumping from 
one association to another, is effective as in 
“convent”, “Alien" and “Riding Home", and 
in some of the poems about a friend whose 
“death left the door of the world wide open" 
Images tend to be impenetrably personal; and 
Allnutt’s method of punctuating and serrating 
poems, with spaces in the middle of lines, 
makes them look, as well as feel, fragmented 
into cryptic collages. Her more fully fleshed 
poems are the most satisfying. 

Helen Dunmore’s poetry mostly avoids the 
subject of herself. In her earlier collection, 
Apple Fall, which was more concerned with the 
personal or social, she seemed surer of her own 
voice; here the descriptions of landscapes, or 
of people viewed from far away, as in Lowry 
paintings, imply a solitary watcher, yet screw 
her out. Though intended, like Edward Tho- 
mas’s, to glance off the physical and obliquely 
capture an abstract insight, her poems often 
fail even as descriptions - the reader has a 
sense of “so what?”, or wonders whnt was 
being described. The word-pictures of historic^ 
al and mythical characters are more interest- 
ing. Three, which describe the enigmatic 
Donna Juanita in her dewy garden, an up- 
dated, adolescent Rapunzel, and the arche- 
typal protective mother Thetis, achieve a sharp 
blend of the sensuous and the intellectual. 

Acute angles 

In a brief ars poetica which concludes his latest 
collection, Homing (52pp. Seeker & Warburg. 
Paperback, £5.95. 0 436 28041 8), John Mole 
imagines “An undressed language, / A simple 
purpose / Like the child's tyrrannical / Mel Me! 
Me!" - only swiftly to undercut this ideal: “But 
that little face / Is of deprivation, / A sione.a 
cloud /Or a flower, autonomous . . Fascin- 
ated by innocence and innocent .angles of 
vision. Mole’s poetry can also accommodate a 
darker, more adult world. In his best work pod 
and child participate in a dance of disquieted 
. complicity. Homing has its share of such work. 

Mole is at his most straightforward when 
he ; re-invents the landscape of childhood. 
Although ghosts stalk through “Firstlings", 
their world is reassuringly impervious to adult 
unease: "Whose are those feathery teats that 
keep coming? / Somebody weeps without a 
sound / And leaves his grief heaped up on the 
ground,” It’s only snow. However, when Hom- 
ing leaves behind this kingdom of muffled, 
perpetually immature wisdoms, problems can 
arise. Poems about corrupted innocence giro* 
shrill behind the mask of social conscience- In 
“Last Night" inner-city rioters are gliWf 
pigeon-holed as “grown children". Equally 
knowing are the volume’s MacNeice-like exer- 
cises in parable such as “Every Little Mouse 
and “Toy Bricks”. 

Elsewhere adult and child meet on more 
equal ground. ’’Adder”. invokes a childhood 
already unnervingly vulnerable to. grown-up 
experience: “Victory V, / Black V for venom . 1 
Churchill’s long. cigar, / The hiks of Hit- 
ler . . ,". This leads to a comic yet uneasy fus- 
ing' of mfln and boy; “Herr Leviathan, i The 
ppijohous One ,7 In my dream, Inside /A 
Chilprufe sleeping suit, / 1 killed him nightly' 

With bare' hands." Starizafc, yet Structure” 

- round units of line and phrase, the 1 poems 
language pivots op a sophisticated simplicity- 
Several other poems use war as a catalyst for 
the mixing of liinocenoe and guilt. The mo^ 

■ intriguing of these - “Coming Home' 1 - de- 
scribes- how a young, soldier is haunted by to* 

■ murder of child that- couldn’t run aymy. ■ 

I.The poet's own peaceful domesticity is night' 
tnarishly implicated: “And. that’s the 1 reason 

/. Why ihis cdn’t go on, / And why : It’s ilmWt 

■ culpable to .write, 7 And why' I can't, slop 

1 thinking of otir son / Arid bf howeasily w6 

' : *t night . . /’■i. The iambics caress tjie tortureo 

; embtibii with eerie' sm'pothness. This is ■ , 
poetcy uqwilling to tRist firialifies< least oru , i 

■ .j .bnFijv , y. | .ji j.u 
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to a thaumaturgic Militant Tendency, the tan 
£1- have infiltrated the covens; sisters in ci 
.SU are coming out. Contemptuous of wo 
and their “crazy orgies , they are so. 
l^to dissociate themselves from the mi 
^jfeick paraphernalia, the wax effigies, pins ml 

new novel, however, id 
j, not allow the modishly bien pensant to be W 
^^nto afhtse sense of security. Witches are k. 
! Lricious and spiteful as ever they were, be 
Kadyin the gratuitous exercise of their power ai 
w pluck a child from a swing, send a storm o ir 
drown sailors, blind a rival or suck a man ssoul si 
from his body. Beauties, frumps, slags and 
grannies, they are camouflaged , not comprom- t 

hed. by their cigarettes, central heating and tj 

*°Molly and Walter Waterman, late of the a 
Earthfolk, soft and disillusioned ecologists, t 
migrate en familte to a Cornish coastguard co^- 
,a R e in “dark" Poltreth. Once settled. Molly 
worries and copes with her appalling grown-up 
children, Walter’s lame ducks and with her 
grandson. Walter, all the while, is busy bemg 
his inimitable self; "sadness and simplicity are 
written across “the features of a carved saint ! 
somewhere between Sebastian and Francis . 

Still standing 

Anne Haverty 

EMMA TENNANT 

The House of Hospitalities 

184pp. Viking. £10.95. 

067041S01L 

-l-SlL L, 

Novelists tend to stake out a milieu ra perspec- 
tive on life; a style, and stick to it throughout 
their careers. You can generally identify , a 
novel by Iris Murdoch, Margaret Drabble or 
Graham Greene from the first page or two. But 
it is more difficult to tell one by Emma Tennant 
because she takes such gleeful. pleasure in her 
| versatility. Last year, in The Adventures of 
i Robina, she abandoned the school of magic 
realism for a jeu d'esprit about the rollicking, 
degenerate aristocracy of the 1950s In the style 
of Defoe’s Roxana. Now, in The House of 
Hospitalities , she stays with the stately homes 
of Englarid of that period but writes ip a dense, 
mannered style very akin to that of Anthony 
Powell, . • '.' ; . . 

The fascination of the noble houses of Eng- 
land for the middle classes has been a fruitful 
subject for novels sipce those houses began to 
seem anachronistic.' Emma Tennant u^es the 
bewilderment of a middle-class schoolgirl Who 
penetrates the walls of the great pile of Love- 
grove to suggest that, while life within the walls 
is not very well, it goes on and will go on 
through its instinct for survival 1 and exclusive- 
nB8 S-i !■ • • . 


In fact, the only evidence of his saintliness is his h 

absolute lack of a sense of responsibility and 
the tenacity with which he lets things go. a 

Nevertheless, “everyone loved Walter" and l 
his particular style of soppiness proves irresisti- 1 
bie to Martha Price, the lonely and sexy witch i 
of neighbouring Poltrue, who ensorcclls him as I 
a prelude to jumping his bones. Between Bel- l 
tane and All Hallows (spring and autumn to 
“civilians") these two vivid and forceful 
women contend with deep seriousness and 
some danger for the affections of this moping, 
middle-aged hippie. In spite of its fundamen- 
tal incomprehensibility, the clash proves in- 
structive for both women. Molly bucks her 
ideas up to the point at which she can recognize 
Walter as “the most profoundly selfish man l 
know". Martha learns that there are limits 
beyond which she will not exercise her powers 
and that the fulfilment of desires can entail 
irksome responsibilities; she becomes, in 
short, more human. 

The consistent problem is that the consti- 
tuent elements of The Sadness of Witches (like 
those of the same author’s Magic) relate to 
each other only in fits and starts. One might 
attempt to gloss over this on the grounds that 
this is a story about love, fascination and re- 
sponsibility (good and evil, at a pinch) and that 
the supernatural element is peripheral. But 
this would be to fail to take proper account or 
the book’s callous high spirits and the fact mat 
the usually urbane Elliott is betrayed by dark 
forces into lapses of tone: “on the moors above 
something wild barked." Her account of 
“witchpower" itself is ambivalent. On the one 


hand, there are the Dionysian “call to chaos", 

“aossip served hot by cold hearts and spite 

and mean tricks"; on the other, the more or 
less trite attempts to equate U with woman- 
hood, to justify the claim that "there is a witch 
in every woman. No man could mid erst and 
how dose women are to the earth, the tules. 

the moon, to nature.” .... . . ■ 

The invocation of the spirit of place is sum- 

nt;.4i f'liomliull It 


usual considerate, cco-conscious middle clas- 
ses and harmless old dears who would not have 
been out of place in North Oxford, the selling 
for her last novel. Dr G ruber's Daughter. 
Against such prnsuicncss the Devil himself 
would contend in vain. . . 

Janice Elliott is one of the most consistently 
interesting of British novelists, continuing, 
with that elusive facsimile of effortlessness, to 


The invocation of the spirit of place is sum- of her special blend 

larly baffling. f of Sf whimsy and tough-mindndne*. Do not be 


lariy Dai iii ns - .. r 

variously “dream country , ‘a mumble of 
myths", “tenuously linked to England . 
Martha's topography is more dramatic still: 
“This is a terrible place - Don t be misled b) all 
that Flurry Dance stuff. The Celts are still 
strong here and they are a violent people. In- 
cest. Rape." Yet Elliott peoples it with the 


niouuti; iH'iiMtvw ■ . . 

of whimsy and tough -mindedness. Do not be 
fooled, however, by ail those accommodating 
wives and mothers, all the knitting, novels and 

television . long walks . adult sexualuy and civil- 
ized conversation. Beneath the pellucid sur- 
face of the narrative something nasty and frus- 
trated continues to move and mutter. 


teai. iNopw. ■ 

Back to shiftwork 

~ ami llQ 


Amy. tjio ; daughter of Lovegrbve , is adored 
by evetyone, pupils and teachers alike, at the 
middle-class day-school in AVest London which 
Abe (rattipr Improbably) attends; This (nay not 
to? entirely due to ; snobbery. Amy is beautiful; 
fair-haired, pale, long-legged like a thorough- 
teed; while the other girls, notably Candida 
Tarn who adores Amy to :the point of obws- 
^0rt*arej dumpy .by comparison a[W * ih?bn?d to 
go different ahadep of red in bourgeois discom- 
fiture. Jenny lives in the grimy .PortobellQ . 
, Rgadyiith her HbmelyEabbur Party aunt, and- 
4 Ushe, the narrhtbr, not Candida, who goes to .. 
$tey at. Lovegrbve when, Candida’ corttracts 
^k^-pox ’ Jenny , avidly observant and era- : 
;4Hte f ; but otherwise cpiourfess; witness^, the 
v$alngfrbn at LpVegrove, Readers of Powell 
,J^ Eve{yfr ,Waugh 'vrill not find these particu- - 
. rangek •• • / v-V f '} \ i f " • ■ -V ; :l ' • ’ : ' 

There is the-usual. weekend assembly ofpeo- .. 
-iPte' of^tincertai'h inarital status, ; disreputable , 
: ; jtfJaws,'. a" ppinter or twb, p 1 ' retainer ^called . 

ft ft] — kli. - ‘ 'A'mu'crmftthef . iS’ 


seen pursuing through the gardens the naked W 
figure of Jasmine TremleU. who appears for co 
her breakfast kippers in a nfighgf- There is 
elderly Uncle Si who wears a djellaba and th 
Spanish combs and lives in the woods in a h( 
parodic version of Lovegrove, a tree-house A 
whimsically decorated withproksandsand w 
palm-trees; it is as if the we lg ht °f^ fe Ht the rea ' J 

Lovegrove -war-tod -heavy-to. bear X 

ancestor who made this playhouse needed a E 

"Th®' narrative become, increasingly Powei- S 
lian The “children" come upon Lady Loves fi 
combe thrashing about in a garden pond with s 
the painter Bernard Ehrlich, who pamtspeo- 
S to look like carcasses. Ludo. Amy s 1 
brother, is seen embracing an unknown girl in . 
the schoolroom in the dawn light. Candida 

■ssssasssssa: 

he page. Emma Tennant very skilfully 
succeeds^n shocking our jaded sense |I. 

to'abnost the same degree as the baffled and 

‘"pennant's style i^T?re of Hospitalities 

is irritatingly convoluted, but it ts always amu 
ing. The most memorable scene is « n 
' Lovegrove, but at the house pf ^ndidas 
parerds. the Tams, on an evening when he 
• boisterous Carmen arrives to supestthat^thc 

I £ ^e hali a. the C-g*- 

; ^Im’ics wto'speak bad English and Mrs 
1 

1 rt did ^ua y o d^iful. goes off to the ball 

' her schoo^hat moving “with lunar seren. y" 

», her scnooi evqcation of the 

^ Sngytarns in theirdim. linoleum-covered 

3 • roo^WvtelMrino, but U i? tinged with racism r 
! Sonie without the walls, once made 
l C e^ve.^ S a motley set in comparison 

? m Dinner at Lovegrove. too. is gruesome, with 

• _n!aies tilting ipto . dicolletoges and 

r : 5£b?JSBSW:s: 

tKel!ioldnhss or their sexual pteadiilpesj but 

■ . tha^d? which; th^ 'are h sypiptomi thdrMl^ 


Valentine Cunningham 

ERICA JONG 

Sercnisslma: A novel of Venice 

225pp. Bantam. £10.95. 

(15931*13654 

Erica Jong craves the advantages and braves 
the risk of seeing double. Her current formula 
for literary duplication came good m hni'iy- 
with its spry conjugations between eighteenth, 
century erotica and the figurations of more 
current fantasies. Serenissinm i deftly replays 

the hand, this time coupling a Venice of today 

with a city offered as the Venice of Shnkc- 

^H^m-sOu'j'cssicn Pruitt is in Vcniec us a Film 
Festival jury-person. Her ntind, though, is fre- 
quently off the dire Festival entries and on 

William Shakespeare, her prlhoc^ reading 


ual lints still to be: all Ibis can't help sounding a 
bit too pleased with its own knowingness, so- 
cial dexterity, literary aptness. Too smart, you 
might sny. for its own good. And not least 
when it comes to naming all the names, utter- 
ma all the words, in those numerous passages 
ihni seem to arouse Jong’s prose most - from 
the soft corn porn dressing-up routines with 
Jessica's uiidcrweaT. to the hard munch when 
Southampton. Shakespeare uiul a tart tricked 
out as a boy arc inventively playing beasts with 
several backs. “Fie nn’t! Was Will Shakespeare 
good in bed?” our heroine enquires. Coarsen- 
ing moments like that only bring home the 
nagging unlikeliness at the heart of Jessica s 
main double act us the essence of Hollywood 
leading lady who's also creatively critical and a 

feminist. , . . ... 

Thul said. Erica Jong's whippy trans-lnston- 

cul shuttle both dazzles and amuses. What s 
more, her delving into life in the Venetian 

■ . ■ mmiann find 


u/iUiim Shakespeare, her girmooo more, ner acivmg 

rampanion. Jury service over . she hopes to do ghctlop f Elizabethan times is both 

Aversion of The Merchant wih Bj6rn Persson. arrcsling . „ nd her access to the gt » “ 
nvem ^ i nt( .ci nffennz is nnnm.-ic una imdule ngc in a mme 


n version u* * * « . 

the sober Swede whose latest offering is 

howled off the screen during the 

Almost as scion as we meet her she s wondering 

whether her favourite bard ever dropped in on 

her favourite city during his ™ lonou * ] ™t 
y ears . Could it be that he came there with the 
fariof Soithampton? Could heeven, specula- 
tion drives relentlessly on have p.cked up h.s 
Shyloek materials first hand in ' he «mce 
ghetto? And. small surprise only, our J'S 51 ““ 
Lon bundling through a hisloncal w«|P «*£ 
to do time as Jessica, daughter of ShylocK 
bedding and boarding with Shakcspeare and 
Southampton amidst a proleptic niagara of 
quotations from plays the lad from Stratford 
hasn’t quite got around to penning yet. 

^The nature of Venice itself. Ms Pruitt keeps 
on alleging, sanctions all such d ° ub,en ®^' 
Venice is where literary tl met rave llers t rad i- 
lionaliy go for cultural transgression, labynn 
thinB transactions and na rcissistipposttJiTL ngs in 
a world of dubious reflections and subtiemir 
ror-images. Do not the canals themselves com 
pose a veritable labyrinth of worrying reflexive 
surfaces? No .wonder, it’s implied, that the 
cineastes and paparazzi . autograph tooks 
quivering and flashguns blazing at eveq f Pn»i 
move, should find Venice so much to thmr 

i taste. No wonder, either, reurgediote- 

. lieve, that here our heroine should fmd herself 
J turning into a Dark Lady fit for a Bard.that 
• Hollywood's Jessica should also star as Shak? 

! speare's, or that a Swedish film director should 
s bTfound sporting the mask of the 

a greqt house whose name . happens to be en. 


icafbunerilar way and «s 


;cftlled • . 81 ^ r _r^ rtbst pb^rful , the, autohontous,' a 
grove and England for eyer. 


clishable as Bclniont.- .. 

This is a novel full of masks, actors, cos- 
tumes, performances. Persons and ^ronae 
converge, intersect, gel confused, at every 
turn, on and off stage . in public and P nva ^*'” 
brothels, at balls, in the here and now. baclk 
then. And Erica Jong works her doubling very 
hard. Most writers would find their hands full 
enough with the Takcry of t he cincmtt .^he 

offers costumcdramas.venlrl^uialfon^rfc 
force , the naming of names and the naming of 
parts, in two widely separated genera^ns 
Among the chief pteasurcsofJongswork.s 

that hercommand of the words, the names, the 
quotes, is sustained at such u stratospheric 
level. She’s always got the word for It- BuUh« 
high score in the naming game docs have its 
irksome aspects. The. Imblt of continuously 
dropping brand names nnd the names of the 
• raiitterath ; Shaltqapoare'k i constant l inQisyiGtes 
■.and'testworbspultedfroinfi va« ar«y 


arrcsuug. ■ *. - 

heroine approaching middle ngc in a mnle- 
di reeled celluloid world where the starlets 
must never droop or wrinkle is a slimingly se- 
rious subtext always threatening to command 
ihetalc; 

1 SHOESTRING PRESS 

GEMS OF CHINESE POETRY 
Edited by Ding Zuxln arid Burton Raffel | 

I Frftv-seven Chinese poems are collected together 1- 
I in ibis anlhoiqgy spare 3.000 
I poems are printed both in the orignat Chinese 
and their EnjJish translations. 

May 1987. • i 86pp. HB 0 208 02165 5. £1 5.25 

ABSALOM AND 

ARCHITOPHEL 

Edited by Robert W McHenry Jr 

| [ohn Dryden’s poem. Afesatom and Acnrt^ra 
1 tells his version of the Popish Plot and the 
1 Exclusion Crisis (1678-81). The book prowdfcs 
I a,, essentia] and dear widerstanding of the 
| contemporary events at that time. 

February 1987. 290pp, HB 020001845 X. £25.00 

I KURT VONNEGUT 
1 A Comprehensive Bibliography 
I Edited by Asa B Pteratt Jr; Julie Huffman- | 
1 kl/rtkowftz and Jerome Kifnkowitz 
1 Since the pubtatior of Slaughterhouse fit* in 
I 1969 each of Vonneguts novds has appeared on 
the best seller list. This bibliography includes 
1 . everything by and about Kurt Vowiegut 
I August 1987. 1 36pp. HB 0 208 0207 1 3, c£3Q85 • 

ESSENTIAL ARTICLES FOR THE 

■ I STUDY OF HENRY VAUGHAN 
5 Edited by Alan Rudrum 

f 1 The essays collected in this book reflect the 
l I creative diversity of modem Vaughan scholarship, 
k I October 1987. c432pp. HBO 208 02D45 4. c£3295 

S THE CALCULATING PASSION 

l I OF ADA BYRON 

te I Joan Baum L 

• I Ada. daughter of lord Byron, wos.the 
^ i .i du ,n,iutirBi Mimnedrawn by her intellectual 
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ihu the analytical engine drawn by her intellectual 
mentor, erodes Babbage, could, in theory, be 

written biography. . . portrays an 

|uly 1987.153pp. HBO 208 021 19 I. £16.60 

Available from* Clio Distribution Sendees, 
i S 5 St Thomas Street, Oxford 0X1 IJG.£hghnd. 
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Cause for commitment 


Manscl Stimpson 

JAMIES WHITE 

The Persian Oven and California Exit 
220pp. Methuen. £ 10.95 (paperback, £4. 50). 
0413 I5IHUI7 

Four years separate The Persian Oven, pub- 
lished in the United States in 198.1. from its 
successor California Exit: both are new to 
Britain. The publishers describe them as vivid 
evocations of a working life in Los Angeles, 
but. while the same central character, Ben 
Escobio, appears in each, the Work featured 
could hardly be more different. In The Persian 
Oven he supervi*es the running of a bakery 
owned by n rich Iranian: in California Exit lie 
has moved on to head a writing programme in a 
Californian university. Both jobs arc under- 
taken to support his wife and child, fur Ben*s 


real ambition is to be a writer. 

Yet what Ben takes on involves him; open to 
experience, lie finds himself discovering cause 
for commitment in whulcver lie docs. If the 
first novella has affinities with the world 
Arnold Wesker revealed in The Kitchen and 
the second recalls C. P. Snow’s Corridors of 
Power, the two contrasted ways of life never- 
theless yield comparable themes, partly be- 
cause they grow out of an attitude which is 
surely both Ben's and that of his creator, James 
White. A dedicated teacher, Ben finds it diffi- 
cult to adjust to an adult student who com- 
plains of being taught to write like Shakespeare 
when lie wnnls to learn how to write television 
sonp-operas- which is where the money is. But 
Ben's concern had not been less in the bakery, 
where his ndmirntion for a worker’s sense of his 
craft reflects the same view of life: “Jose 
looked as if he had been born in an oven, and 
without understanding a word of English, 


Cognate objects 


Roz Kavcney 

CAItKU-XI.KIIIJKTON 
Heartbreak Hotel 

dlWpp. Penguin. Paperback. 0.95. 

01411101071 

When n hil-mul-run driver knocks Margaret 
Valentine from her bike and into a coma in the 
first pages of Heartbreak Hotel, that appears to 
be the last we arc going to henr of her. Instead, 
recuperating workers from the Museum of the 
Revolution, which covers whole city blocks 
with its exhibits of ways in which women have 
■ been oppressed and damaged, sit around the 
eponymous hostel complaining about life, 
men. each other and an absent seventh, the 
mute albino hunchback Quasi, who is. by a 
strange coincidence, in a coma in intensive care 
after a motorcycle accident. Doctors want to 
turn off Quasi's life-support system, and the 
authorities want to close down both museum 
and hostel. Something sinister is going on. 
something, we come rapidly to suspect, highly 
metaphorical. 

Not only are the six women characters - the 
ex-nun. the cop, the comedian and so on - 
rather obviously stereotypes of a kind one does 
not expect to find In a novel as complex and 
self-critically assured os this one. but their 
names are all cognates- Gretchen. Meg. Rita. 


Daisy - cognates of each other and of the 
vanished Margaret. Quasi dues nut fit this pat- 
tern of naming, or course, hut then Quasi, 
lumbering, unnesllietic, is clearly the body of 
which ull of these are the self in its several 
aspects. This is liimlly an original conceit, but 
Burton's handling of it is exemplary, teasing us 
along until wc have realized what she is doing. 

On this frame Burton hangs a virtuoso set of 
routines and variations. Family politics are de- 
scribed in a set of litanies; deflorations are 
dealt with ns late-night radio shows; anecdotes 
and wisecracks build up an indictment of the 
sexual hierarchy. This is nn angry book but one 
which neither blames nor excuses individuals 
for what the system hns made them capable of 
making themselves. It treats little as sacred 
suve self-respect and makes hilarious fun of 
every aspect of the sexual life. In particular, in 
its handling of the relationships of women and 
their mothers, it both makes the standard jokes 
about mothers as handers-an of the conven- 
tional wisdom, and the standard feminist re- 
torts about the importance of honouring one's 
roots, and makes it clear that part of the awful 
humour of the situation is that both arc true. 
At limes the result seems like a ragbag, but by 
taking fragments and piecing them together 
Burton has made a comforting patchwork quilt 
of a novel t whose excesses and successes owe 
as much to Rabelais os to Friedan. 


Relative readings 


Christopher Hawtree 

ANNE SPJLLARD 
TheCarfomancer. 

240pp. Hamish Hamilton. £10.95: 

0241 123433 

Whether it is a conditioning inculcated by an 
onerous burden of reading* the behaviour of 
academics is frequently! he stuff of fiction - or, 

, as they might prefer to think it. fictions. A door 
can hardly uppn upon a gathering without their 
expecting the? arrival of lhc so«v-/«re, It is a 
tendency given it further twist In (his novel by 
Anne SpiQard, whose stories have leavened 
several perufdicah and anthologies over the 
■ pqsi few years.- 1 

“lit the life of a novelist. I wrote."’ writes her 
' narrator. May JCnott „ who was sail fur adap- 
tion asftchifd, "there is nb need ever to he in a 
loose end,, because the novel is alwuys there 
wuiting to bd wfiricn:' And When it it finished, 
there is the acet one to embark nflori.’ 1 Such • 
scir-reff reft rial remarks, and an opening chap- 
iter which pot. only discusses fashionably Inti- ., 
mate conliactiims but. hits u ’“Professor or 
European Studies" full-frontal iiru ‘‘green 
shaded -through-lime circular double buth", 
should not repel one from a work Which is. 
sustained by wit rather than flattering allusion. 
The Carmmanccr chronicles lire in and around'! 
a village which “dung by its fingernails to its 
status. A few tiiore wives like her, and it would; 
be entirely composed of Converted buildings 
and comm liters and turn into a suburb". May is 
<at Wb'rMon ii novel, while, us much by nccidem 
as design, cohabiting with Edwin. He is fraught 


could have gotten up from the table, gone into 
the kitchen and baked anything. Td like to 
know', he said, and meant it, ‘what you like to 
cook.’*’ 

But hakerics exist to make a profit, a fact 
which has to be put before other human consid- 
erations, ns Ben comes to realize. His universi- 
ty post calls for similar compromises if his 
course is to be saved, while simultaneously 
standing by his commitment means the sacri- 
fice of a different kind of job at twice the 
salary. White makes us share his respect for 
Ben’s ideals even as he reveals how impracti- 
cable they can he in a world in which literary 
success is measured by the fact of publication, 
not quality. Ben’s integrity runs counter to the 
tone of the times and his outlook can be naive. 
The comment that “people were too much 
alike for hint not to care for them and yet every 
detail of them was different" may contain the 
profundity of a simple truth, but, especially in 


California Exit, the expression of this aspect 
slips dangerously close to sentimental banE 
(“Wasn’t a supervisor’s job like a farmer’s? To 
help things grow? To nourish?”) 

Yet in the end the conflicts between idealism 
and practical necessity are never oversimpli 
fied and White does care for his characters 
such as the unsettling accountant Nuri in The 
Persian Oven, whose problems are presented 
with unexpected sympathy. The backgrounds 
especially that of the bakery, emerge evoca- 
tively and justify White’s decision to write ab- 
out that major area of our lives neglected bv 
most novelists: work. To respect it j s un . 
fashionable, and so too is the distinctly apoli- 
tical human concern found here. If California 
Exit demonstrates James White’s weaknesses 
as well as his merits. The Persian Oven is highly 
successful and even more individual than his 
first novel. Birdsong. His convictions make 
him a writer who goes his own way. 


Paperback fiction 


al the turns taken by the life about him and the 
effect they have upon May's manuscript, which 
he surreptitiously consults. “She’s written the 
first sixty pages. She’ll never sustain a novel of ' 
more than two hundred pages, so she'll get it 
finished, on present form, before I can get all . 
my background work done. She'll be published 

before me:" 

The course of thi i modern-day romance is 
partly shaped by events whose general Import 
U predicted by May's proficiency al '‘one of the 
oldest callings in the world”., a facility with the ■ 
cards. She defends the encroachments it makes ■■ 
on her work as “just another aspect of story- 
telling” and, less sanguine ly, as revealing "the 
pathetic; pleasure that a.cartomancer's ques- ' 
tiohers lake in discussing themselves with a 
detached stranger*. , 

For all that The Candmanter is (he most ; 
deliberate of struct Mies, it is far from ctin- ! 
stric'wd in effort arid, reluctant though One 
might he to reveal too much nhoul the resolu- 
tion of this academic disrobing and disportlrig. 
the path hi an accepUnde nf (h& past tad an* 
enthusiasm; for the 'future : is marked by ; 
observation nF ft fclicilous malovolcItce. Thd 
characters suffer many* Mqw - atribng thoto,. : 
a road accident (“If* flgoodihingshc hurt hef 
mouth so bttdly’Y lt fs said of one whb.hqs ldst:’ 
her upper Ifp and hhd'the front teeth loosened. ; 
“Whjr?" “Because the : police ctoukjn't really’ 
bro&ihaly% tu?r") arid * foolhardy agrisemeht } 
{□ become V-Umfmbit 1 artificial of all beings, a 
Voluntary Socfirt Worker”, one : who.: is;: 


ting-ro6m "where grey brairis of coltbri Wafetd ! 
poked through slits 4ft Hid Wacfa vfcyf tipfrofc r 
story”-- but Artno Splllard cames up j 


Patricia Craig 

Elizabeth Taylor. A Wreath of Roses. 176pp, 
Penguin. £2.95. 0 14 002587 1 □ An English 
summer shortly after the war, n school secret- 
ary on holidny with two female friends, one the 
ex-govcrncss of the other, nn edgy stranger 
ensconced in n second-rate hotel - these are the 
ingredients of this carefully composed, highly 
charged novel. Frances, the ex-governess, is a 
painter at whose cottage the other two women 

- each with her preoccupation - are staying. 
Liz, a vicar’s wife, is preoccupied with her 
marriage and her baby, while Camilla, the 
school secretary, is more and more drawn to 
the man at the nearby hotel. No good can come 
of this association. Elizabeth Taylor, as ever, 
writes with a welcome sedateness and asperity; 
and this novel, in particular, has a striking 
economy of construction. 

Elizabeth Tayi or. The Blush. 2J7pp. Virago. 
£3.50. 0 86068 672 8 □ This collection of stories 

- first published in 1958- starts with the visit of 
a girl to the family of her dea“d fianed, and ends 
with a devastating account of a commonplace 
faux pas involving another younger girl, who is 
not conversant with the rules of social be- 
haviour. There's a blackly comic ring to several 
of the titles - “Perhaps a Family Failing", for 
instance, in which a young man gets drunk on 
his wedding night and acts unforgivably. In 
“The Rose, the Mauve, the White" three 
adolescents - friends - attend a dance, and a 
fculf is established between the two who enjoy 
themselves, and the one who doesn't. “Sum- 
mer Schools" has an act of deceit undertaken 
to save face, while in “The Blush?’, the. 
deception practised by Mrs Lacey, a home 
help, has more of expediency about it. All the 
stories are written with the poise and telling 
understatement for which Elizabeth Taylor is 
celebrated. 

Barbara Comyns: Who Was Changed and 
Who Was Dead. i46pp. Virago. £2.95. 0 86068 
677 9 □ Barbara Comyns’s novel (her third, 
published in W55) ripens with a flood - “The 
ducks swam through the drawing-room win- 
dows” - and continues, with funerals, out- 
breaks Of madness, throat-si Ittjng, rumours of 
poisoning, ar$on, grisly mishaps. The place so 
thoroughly Afflicted is a Warwickshire village, 

- WUi apd' the central family the 
Wllloweeds, dominated by a monstrous old 
grandmother. The striking events (if the plot 
tir$ recounted in Barters Comyns’s Customary 
manner-clear, utt involved and ingenuous. 

. oihir sfories. Paladin. l76pp, :£3,50 : (j 586 
4^5769 P Rcsirirtcd livcs, pathos and domes* 
tehmnwr ar« Malaehi Whitaker’s subjects;' 
i?he* foreverurtcovering moments of glory -in 
dra^rroundra^ showing the #hSSpini : 

*ass«!!sssaaae; 

h lhirt"Skeltchet-j rtifost nk ; v 






Robert Harbinson. No Surrender. 220pp. 
Dublin: Blackstaff. £4.50. 0 85640 383 0 □ 
Subtitled An Ulster childhood. No Surrender 
(1960) evokes with great subtlety and gusto the 
flavour of a Protestant working-class upbring- 
ing in Belfast in the 1930s. The narrator’s 
window-cleaner father dies young after a fall 
from a ladder, and thereafter it’s his resource- 
ful mother. Big ’Ina, who holds the family 
together, with her washing and scrubbing 
employment and inspired economies. School 
playground, unruly streets. Bog Meadows, 
tribal affiliations, local customs, the acquisi- 
tion of tolerance and common sense: all these 
go to make up a vivid account of a bygone era. 

James Barke. Land of the Leal. 614pp. 
Canongate. £4.95. 0 86241 1424 □ Land of the 
Leal ( 1934) is a Scottish family chronicle set in 
Galloway and Glasgow in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. It starts with the 
childhood of David Ramsay and his future wife 
Jean, in a community of agricultural labourers 
where even six-year-olds do seasonal work in 
the fields, and women are exhausted from 
continuous child-bearing. It’s not an easy life, 
but it is experienced to the full by Barke's 
characters, who are both intelligent and spirit- 
ed. The scope of the novel is wide, taking in 
social conditions, tradition, town-and-counfry 
oppositions, the growth of socialism and the 
escape routes from poverty available to Ibe 
determined. 

Harold Orel (Editor). Victorian Short Stor- 
ies. 297pp. Dent. £3.95. 0 460 01591 5 OThis 
anthology of Victorian stories starts with a wry 
piece by Douglas Jerrold, dealing with an urge 
for betterment in a fellow with a feckless 
cousin; social relations, in fact, form the 
central motif in quite a few of Harold Orel’s 
choices, including Hardy's "The Son's Veto" 
'and Gissing’s "The Scrupulous Father". Thisis 
an interesting selection, taking in detection 
and the supernatural - although we could haw 
done without “Virgin Soil” by "George Eger- 
ton”, an overwrought piece In which a young 
married woman returns home to berate her 
.. mother for not having warned her about the 
awfulness of sexuql; intercourse. 

Anzia Yezierska. Hungry Hearts and Other 
Storief. 355pp. Viragri. £4.'5Q. 0 8606871390 
First published in 1920,- Hungry Hearts (thir- 
teen stories in ail) considers the lives of some 
early twentieth-century immigrants in Awef- 
r ica; mostly young women determined to make 
good' in (the -face of terrible odds, including 
poverty! friendlessness and an imperfect jjrosp 
of English’. The style is fresh, the author’s eye 
for detail acute, and the folds chock-full °' 
Russian Jewish volatility. 

Martha Gellmorn. A Striven Fleldi tyW 
; Virago. £3,95. 0 86068,735; X B A SW** 

; Field , Martha Gellhorn’s first novel, was oi rigr- 
; nally published in 1940 and deals With 
period following the Muni<b Agreement 
;v. 1938' and its implications for the.inmuF 
f, population of Chechoslovakia. It’? s6 / jf 
•gue, where an American journalist called m *7 
•i Dduglas succumbs to outrage on bebaUM— 


1 :i t WPang piece of historical fipoob*. 
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In thrall to Martha 


Gerald Mangan 

CHAIM BBRMANT 

|76pp. Robson. £1.0.95. 
0860514366 


allium, iiwi 

_ evidence of his twenty-ninth title, and filled andunambitu 
? l t h U ' li^uanian-scottish background, touch a Pritchettes 
Kent's fiction would seem to be of Martha's thread! 
Xd B tlwt supports the Continental view of in fine detail, with 
SSdish novel, expressed in a recent survey musty sense of pre, 

^Snrfe. as “an island turned in on itself, who I am, when I tf 
nU _ QU i et way” The central character relentless dwmdhn 
Sfcr»£Ts Martha Crystal, a crotch- round the Old Gir 

in a run-down villa, who pam- night in Frmton, ai 

^fwVlurective^apdogs called Rigby and local version of H 

nM, and nlavs the tyrant over a dowdy amusing chronicle. 
Digby, and plays me lyram r worse than her snol 

Sdtents we won’t be disagree- ly to the dissipatu 

1 b^surorised to find a gentle domestic com- outlines are soften 

ed J with a touch of black at the edges, of a sort and girlish abani 

that makes few departures from a long trad,- 

“pMlis the narrator, is a sardonic spinster ings. (“Have you < 
Slers just how much “the Old Woman" is states of war and t, 

Cooking the accounts 


worth. Her story gets off to a shaky start, by 
omitting acrucial negative in the first sentence, 
(“I’ve forgotten how long we’ve been together, 
but there’s hardly a night when I ask myself 
why I don’t do her in"), and her early satirical 
thrusts take the form of rathercheap hyperbole 
(“A whole line of chrysanthemums keeled over 
as she passed"). But once she gets into her 
stride, her account of these marginal, unful- 
filled and unambitious lives does, occasionally, 
touch a Pritchettesque level of comic pathos. 

Martha’s threadbare gentility is conjured up 
in fine detail, with its pervasive nostalgia and 
musty sense of proprieties (“It’s not easy to be 
who I am, when I think of what I was"); and the 
relentless dwindling of her world - revolving 
round the Old Girls’ Reunion, the June Fort- 
night in Frinton, and the spring preview at the 
local version of Harrod's - makes a dismally 
amusing chronicle. Her spite and obstinacy are 
worse than her snobbery, which leads ultimate- 
ly to the dissipation of her fortune; but her 
outlines are softened by bouts of compassion 
and girlish abandon (snowball fights and 
wheelchair races), and we are soon in sym- 
pathy with her view of Phyllis’s own shortcom- 
ings. (“Have you ever ever admitted that you 

were in the wrong?”) 

Much of the story consists of the alternating 
states of war and truce between the pair, htng- 


ingon domestic trifles that symbolize a delicate 

struggle forpower; and itsprincipal charm ism 

the gradual revelation of their similarities. 
Phyllis is a similar combination of shrewdness 
and innocence, and her limited aspirations arc 
represented by her pursuit of nn illiterate odd- 
job man, in the fond hope of losing her virgin- 
ity. Fate seems to conspire to keep her in thral 
lo Martha, particularly when her nc er-do-wcll 
brother makes off with the old woman s silver, 
but it issoon clear that their mutual antipathy is 


a bond even stronger than money or habit. 
During a winter without electricity, as the 
home comforts evaporate and the 
world grows steadily more alien, their con- 
certed resistance lo solicitors, health -workers 
and would-be renovators creates a sjege-hke 
solidarity that is often touchingly ambivalent. 
In a less episodic novel, willi fewer incidental 
characters and a less predictable ending, tins 
odd and anachronistic relationship might well 
have produced more resonance that it does. 


Properly Greek 


Peter Howell 

ALEX COMFORT 

Imperial Patient: The memoirs of Nero s 

doctor 

206pp. Duckworth. £10.95. 

0715621688 


Richard Deveson 

JAMES BUCHAN 
Davy Chadwick 

I44pp, Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 

0241 121159 

James Buchan’s first novel, A Parish of Rich 
Women, was strong on locale and on the selt- 
destnictiveness of the idle rich, and the same 
sweet-sour recipe is at work in his new book, 
Davy Chadwick. The setting is a' dilapidated 
villa in southern Italy, with a tower, velvet- 


Annals of the poor 


Savkar Altinel 

GLYN HUGHES 
TheRapeoftheRose 

372pp. Chatto and Wrndus. £1 1 .95. 
Q70U 28836 


I vma in souincru iiwy, - v” h^Hf whose marriage Is scarcely a Nazi pris- 

hflhg'^h-full of old. masters and damp - ^A^ thfoT whiinSakob Hoffmann doing 
pacta, and dim Futurist candelabra m (he his fractured English 

shape of athletes. The self-destroyers are John Jjjret ^ ar d of porhographic watches? 

Chadwick, a money-obsessed eccentric wh seem to pu t ourselves in the 

somehow also contrives to be entirely colour- g ^ his rivate s | g . 

less, his wife Dawn, who has inherited the v lla to ask. 

from her English father and spends her days n 

drifting from- one Ill-defined purpose to 1 - 4-Vi 0 

another, and William Nelson, a friend who has f\ 13 QIC Q f lllv L 

survived sotoe similarly ill-defined scrapes L XX X 

[. abroad and is staying at the house for no npP a ‘ : 

rent purpose. There is also the Chadwicks n ^ Altinel 

young son, Davy ;jtnd two days after Nelson _. 

has arrived, Davy disappears. GLYN HUGHES 

Another feature of Buchan’s earlier nove TheRapeoftheRose 
that reappears in the present one is art odd 372 pp. Chatto and Windus. £1 1 -95. 

reluctance to tell the reader anything. Fiction is 0701 1 28836 . 

undoubtedly as much a matter of not telling as ' ' 

• of telling, but the effect here is of an almost 

social exclusion! / know what I’m talking ab- • Hllohes j s a writer with a liking for 
but, but If ^ you don’t I really don’t sed why I ^ titles That 0 f his first novel, When I 
should spell it all buti This technique, if that s Bla ^ Greeiu came from The 

what it is, has more artistic justification in the Lbve" in Songs of Experience t; that 

present book; in that the story is toltj m sepa- second volume of a projected 

. rate chapters by the three main characters trjlnpv a Kout the impact of the Industrial Re- 
(ihey conveniently. Contrive to leave foeir the No ilh of England, alludw to 

accounts lying, around the house at the end), ^ Rose”, which is reproduced in foil as 

. and the.pdlftt of the noVel is partly the gaps »n pnicn-aDh. This is appropriate, as Hughes s 
their versions and the disparities between ■ ? P W Lervmvchthe necessary togetherness 

them.There ore interleaved account* by Qi a - R , , •> con traries” and how wealth and 

wick and Nelson of an unappetizing lunch par- are made possible for some only by the 

(J tUcndcd by an indigent marchese. hlifsexy « e ™ oU ^ othere . 

H«“8httr, the village-idiot gtavediggef.and P° v * ,, y e lurbu len, year of 1812 Mon Greave | a 

others; this ends with Dawn Screaming at her m u schoolmaster in the 

v husband, Davy running along the table, an Yor i. s h|re town of Lady Well, is Initially a 
- rain flooding itito the attic. There are conflic - . reluctant Luddite. Then, an Inc - 

. si ing vereions, too, of Davy’s subsequent dis- Inappropriately named Paradise 

\ appearance, ihcorporating all mannc | °^“ Mills where his wife Phocbe and h |* n, "p _ ^ nr ' 

. v and -red ; herrings about- money 1 and bygon Mwjn work every day, passing th J °^ h 

. 'affairs and lostmemories. Finally, we.are given ^ n SO " t ^^ n mount ed, Auschwltz-like, bythe 

' = Dawn’s account, which seems to explain both Iron ^ * r ‘ n 0lltftia VincUt goads him jnto 
• •: ;■ past and present. But not only is she af leasta 8 , raid on that “manufactory and 

-quirk fift unreliable as the othere.she sate go onihe run to avoid 

: ■ - V;hpm an almost pathological Compulsion tb obi hanged or transported. This takes htm 

;*. quencss. Wh'fch tire last explanhtions ^htMal' ** lhc ppp T essive world of Lady Well into 
.. tuUVi a feeling of ; out or mi, vkk ... nnrl t,p rn mnntrvside. It 


. m “|t is because the worst historical novels nre so 

pathy with her view of Phyllis s own shortrom- ^ ^ tha t 1 think they preoccupy and 

ings. (“Have you ever ever admitted that you ^ wri|crs and critics*. Many of us slick lo 

were in the wrong?”) writinc contemporary history.” Tliese words 

Much of the story consists of the alternating ^ ^ Nove[hl our T ime, published in 

states of war and truce between the pair, ntng- an English author who had produced 

four novels by the age of twenty-six, ns well ns 

•mints sasifi—3 

senting something larger than their ™ a^d^rofcssor in7he°Neuropsychiatric I nstitutc 
psychic incapacity. If not, M _are : we : doing d A , CJ? Comfort h os written a histpnc- 

reading this quast-pnvatc record? Only occa a and it is neithe r the worst nor 

sionally is a more general moralhinted at. as in form of “an attempt to 

a portentously fl u °fod passage ° a picture of Nero as he might have 

violence and breakdown, or when Da y hjs Greek doctor", 

of her marriage, “Human beings ran 1 10 P L f0 cxercises an extraordinary hold on the 
anything so long as there ts no escapt i. It « n Uon . no othcr Ro man emperor has m- 

dear whether this maxim is endorsed by he nn g ^ as dWerse us Monteverdi s L In - 

novel itself, but it is certainly not true.Itwould ? J one rff Pf)ppea and B oito’s Nerone, to 
not even be true, as Dawn balieves of asurv. ™ of novcte and films. It was an ob- 

vor ofTheresienstadt, like Jakob Hoffman a ^ fof Dr Com(orl lo choose the 

sort of godfather in whose steps ncreona of Nero's physician, and one can rec- 

Davy to follow. It is even less true of Dawn P g (hc auto biographicat element in Calli- 
herself, whose marriage is scarcely a Nanpns- 8 progression from the expertise on bar- 

on ' VCriff tfieii7 wfifif ls*JBkob ’Hoffmann doing — maenus p s u . u hlm lo be Su m- 


rennessin women which causes him obesura 

moned from Cos to Rome in the first place, w 
the interest in Oriental mysticism which more 
and more obsesses him (he ends up taking lh 
virginity of a girl whom he knows to be the 


their versions and the disparities between 
' them. There are interleaved accounts by Chad- 
- wick and Nelson of an unappetizing lunch par- 
ty attended by an indigent marchese, his sexy 
daughter, the village-idiot gravedigger and 
others; this ends with Dawn Screaming at her 
v husband, Davy running along the table, an 
„• rain flooding itito the attic. There are conflict- 
• mg versionsv too, of Davy’s subsequent dis- 

'• . 8ppearance, incorporating ; all manner o[ clues 

■ and -red ; herrings about- money ' and bygone 

^affairs and lostmemories, Finally, weare given 

• 1 DaWii'c ap«»>»* .. — — - **"■“ ** " 


if- :r'®l«»0nmher man reuer. 1 imroduces him to, the no leta Wild . ^ cruel and’ 
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Once again Hughes has produced a work of 
considerable power, passionately political* 
deeply erotic, and imbued with a genume fee 1 - 
tnn for the landscape of a particular part of the 
British isles. It is perhaps not anting Tiis tadt 
that the novel is also a flawed one: -Die current 
wisdom is that the exploiteis have bee " P U “‘_ 
cizing their history for long enough, and the 
timers now come to focus on the for from 
short or simple annals of the poor. This , is of 
course legitimate, but it can make for fiction 
Prather one-sided kind. Hughes's touch, so 
, sure with Greave and his proletarian associ- 
ates, falters when it comes to depicting their 
oppressors. The aging founder of Pa^dise 
Mills a syphilitic madman imprisoned in his 
own house, where at daybreak he is always 
drawn lo the windows “like some form of slime 
life" seeking the light, is striking as the inv.sl- 
. blc worm” gnawing at the White Rom ioI ‘Y ork 
shire. His greedy and lecherous son Nicholas, 
the sadistic overseer. Gledhill, and the various 
military commanders and religious 
however, arc cardbonrd figures who appear to 
have strayed in from a. lesser book. 

Marx thought men could act out of the basest 
of motives and still be unwitting instruments 
chosen by Hegel’s “cunning of Reason to en- 
able history to accomplish its higher purposes. 
Too flat- to be convincing ns the repository, 
however unconsciously . of any 
Hughes’S capitalists mid their lackeys boil 
down to nothing more thnp. their animal urges. 
Asa result, at the heart of this impressive novel 
is die unintentional, naive suggestion that the 
industrial Revolution was essentially un acci- 
dent and, but for a group of exceptionnlly 
avaricious, cruel and hypocritical individuals, 
we could all still have be*;n living in ruml.bliss 

. iin 4j*e bosaflfl of tbCfiioors^ r’.fj.i * .»; > L.*.» 
i ■ i . n l.i. s’ I i i-t/.ii.i.-x 


reincarnation of her dead mother, who was his _ 
mistress). Comfort uses his novel to put across 
all manner of esoteric expertise, whether 
medical ("to relieve the pain and colic after the 
evacuation of such an imposthumc. what re- 
laxes my tense infertile ladies is also appropri- 
LTe'oVmyMica! (heavy going, .his- Apoho- 
nius of Tyana “told me that there was a much 
deeper model, which goes beyond the Many 
completely and addressesthc One f.ndmg tt to 
be both within us and cxpenenceable ns the 
Empty Plenum”), or technological (he is par- 
ticularly fascinated by ships - “because she wa 
carvel-built and had n specially-flared counter 
she was also absolutely silent’ >. 

All of this is acceptable, even if »« * 

makes for n lively narrative, for one of the most 
intriguing things about any historiuil novel is 

the way the author Icts his persona preoccupa- 

lions loose upon the given material. There arc 
some wonderfully bizarre ideas here: for exam- 
ple, we are told that Seneca, as soon as Agrip- 
pina stopped sleeping with the young Nero, 
took him into his bed in an “attempt to com- 
municate with him Tnntrik-style, through sen- 
suality". for Seneca, like Callimachus, had had _ 
a genuine Indian guru. Nero is taaealtyw 
mlxed-up kid - not exactly an original [notion, 
but Comfort presents him sympathetically 
(though neither consistently nor very plnus. 
ibly) as a mun with a praiseworthy ambition lo 
wean the Romans away from their philistine 

bloodthirstiness to a properly GTeek apprecia- 

tion of the arts of peace. Again we see th 
author behind the persona: Comfort was not 
only a conscientious objector, but on out 
spoken opponent of Allied bombing,. 
imperial Patient could do with more 
humour. Comfort censures the Romans for 
their lack of it. and unfairly claims that even 
Caligula’s jokes were not funny. ^ 
smack of the medical chestnut, typified by 
references to “tTanscervical cephaleclomy *- 
and “transcephalic orehideclomy ’. but the 
funniest bits are such dry asides as this. On 
many occasions in psychotherapy one wishes 
one could destroy the patient s relatives in the 
patient’s interest, but it is rarely possible to 
hope for such an outcome.” 

The style is brisk and slangy (* Up my ass 
with Romulus”, says Petronius). with occa- 
sional brief excursions into rather odd Latin 
(libelliuscidmn). Greek. German and (believe 
it or not)' Welsh. 

Crime file 

SIMON BRETT 
What Bloody Man is That? 

184pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 

■ 0 575 04003 3 ' • ' 

V/hen Charles Paris, Simon Brett’s ageing 
actor hero, is signed up for a production of 
Macbeth at the Pinero Theatre, Warminster, 
he lets liimself believe for a second that they 
want him for the Thane himself; in the end, 
however, he’s not too surprised to find himself 
doubling the Bleeding Sergeant with the 
Drunken Porter, and later gracefully ficcepjs m 
. addition the parts of the Old Man, the Third 
Murderer, the English Doctor, and ttaPv 
• Scottish Doctor. Though there’s a death m the 
book, it can’t be said tlint there’s a great deal of . 
detection: nevertheless, this is still the best 
Charles Paris story for some time, and unique, 
too , in that Charles actuntiy stays off the booze 
for nearly nine days during the play’s run. 
Simon Brett has put It nil together with great 
neatness and skiU; he’s never done the theatre 
atmosphere belter, and has never got so much 
fun out of it. 
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Behaving like an animal 


Joanna Motion 


JOHN I.kVERT 
The FHglil of the Cassowary 
298pp. Collins. £7.95. 
(MW1K42919 


The cassowary who gels to fly in John Lc Vert's 
First novel is. oil the face of it. an ordinary sort 
of creature: a six teen -yen r-okl. American- 
fnnthall-playing. New England schoolboy. 
Paul's daily activities swing In the customary 
way between home and high school: in the 
family, he warms to his younger brother, is 
irritated by his sister and islocked into sarcastic 
bickering with his father ('Tuning was my 
father's way of being in a good mond, just as it 
was his way of being in a rotten one"). School is 
a matter of close friendship wiih trouble-prone 
Jerry, the equivocal pleasures of football prac- 
tice. the alarming approach to a first date and. 
of course, teachers and classes: English (Kaf- 
ka's Metamorphosis). French (a hilarious 
translation - "students from all the purls of 
France, along with numerous strangers, con- 
tinue to grab the urt at the School of the 
Bozos"). and most of all Biology. 

l or Paul is increasingly preoccupied with 
animal life and with the links between human 
and ai i ini al behaviour - with the zoo within. 
Tlis studies of science, his observations of the 
human world and his insights into fauna rang- 
ing from the efficient spider at his window to 
the hectoring dog down the street, fuel his 
journey through a personal evolution: from 
seeing other people us animals he moves to 
recognizing individual creatures in himself, un- 
til lie reaches the stnte of actually becoming an 
animal for short periods - on different oocu- 


Forbidden territory 


Deborah Singmaster 

1.0IS LOWRY 

The Woods at the End of Autumn Street 
IJWpp. Dent. £7.95. 

H4(WI(**7rtX 

If present -day Americans seem over-proiec- 
live of their children, in the I94Us they were 
criminally negligent, to. judge from Lois 
Lowry's The Woods al the End of Autumn 
Street, first published in the United States in 
■ 1980. Its central character, six-year-old Eli- 
zabeth, is continually and tragically failed by 
the adults in her life. 

It is 1941. the year of Pearl Harbor. While 
New York is preparing for a Blitz that never 
happens. Elizabeth's family retreats to her 
grandparents* house in Pennsylvania. . Eliz- 
abeth’s mother is preoccupied with heF new 
baby, her grand mother is cold and taciturn, her 
. grandfather reduced to imbecility by a stroke. 
There is no one for Elizabeth to confide in 
apart from Tatie. her grandparents’ black 
family servant, who prosides physical comfort 
rather than logical explanations of the.soit the 
imaginative child desperately needs. Mis- 
undemanding. adult chatter about population 
- trends. she | deduces that boys are born to re- 
■ i place soldiers killed in the war, and interprets 
the birth of her baby brother as signalling the 
probable death of her father who is away fight- 
ing. When she asks her mpihcr what is the 
difference between a soldier and an officer she 
is told. "Ob. Uz, it's very complicated.” Use- 
less' for Elizabeth to query the intellectual, so- 
; dal and racial snobbery she senses around her: 
all she can tk» is protest passionately at life's 
unfairness.-' 

- • Rules are equally obscure: the wckkI^ at ihe 
. end of the street are forbidden territory the 
reason: because"* Ferdie Gosseit Is a half- 
■ ' witted tramp who hang* around the school 
playground. Elizabeth's mother warns her to 
stay away from him, "There are always wars; ■ 
and every iqwn has n f-Vrdio Gossett", is her 
complacent' assessment of the status quo. 
There is also another threat even closer, at 
hand: Noah, a maladjustedcliilU who lives next 
door. Elizabeth mid her friend Charles, Tntfc's 
grandson, have seen Noah strangle a cat and 
torture a baby duck: there arc also tell-tale 
: senrs on his twin brother's ami. One day The 
1 two children nrc left alone wiih-Nunh while lie 


is sick and in bed with a high fever; they turn 
deaf ears to his cries for a drink. Noah dies the 
next day and Elizabeth feels she is to blame for 
this as for so many other things. Finally, in the 
woods, samel hi ng violent and tragic happens 
liccaii.se no one explained why the children 
should never go there. 

This novel is beautifully written, although 
the first chapter, a curtnin-call of the various 
characters, is sentimental and unnecessary. 
With a minor shift in the writer's viewpoint, it 
could be the opening section of an adult novel 
or autobiography. And perhaps this is what 
The Woods at the End of Autumn Street rightly 
is. for it seems to me to be unsuitable for chil- 
dren. both In style and content. The sophistica- 
tion of the writing suggests it is aimed at young 
teenagers, but teenagers do not want to read 
about a six-year-old. not even one as bewitch- 
ing as Elizabeth; qjore importantly, it contains 
an account of a murder which is so horrific and 
baldly presented that l would not like to think 
of its being read by any adolescent who was not 
already reading adult fiction. 

Recent paperback fiction-far the eleven-and- 
over age-group includes two novels by the 
American author Paula Darizlger published iu 
the United Slates in 1984 and in Britain in 
1986. 77ie Pistachio Prescription (128pp. 0330 
330019 9) and Can YouSue Your Parents for 
Malpractice? (133pp. 0 330 30019 9) demons- 
trate Dariziger's way of applying wisecracks to 
personal problems: in the fanner. ; Cnsiiie 
.suffers from parents who fight, a glamorous 
older sister, red hnir and astliipa; in the latter. 
Lauren copes ; with parents who fight, a 
glamorous older sister, frizzy hair and self- 
doubL Both books are published hy Piccolo; at 
£1.75 each. Four titles from Richard Drew 
‘Publishing; 6 Clalremont Gardens,. Glasgow 
G3 : .7LW. in their Swallow series' have a 
' historical background. No Hera far the Kaiser 
hy Rudolf Frank (First published in Germany 
in 198?; 1 B8pp, I J H&267 200 7 ) is iioUn Pbtafld in 
1914; The Sentinels hy. Pciejr Carter j (First 
publUM-fo l 9811.1 99jip. 086267 71 depicts the 
lifc of u mldshfpmHri ptr board an 'anti-slave 
patrol ' ship ill the 1800*; The Year of the 
Stranger by : Allan Campbell :McLpaft)(fitsi 
published hr 19?l . !45pp. 0 is a 

story of Sk^e in 1877; mq hpbiMeueh #y/ 
E i IccnDu nhip (First published inl97li(|3pji.. 
fl 882627 1194 9) irrivcls back in iimfc lothe 
eighteenth i^ntray^^parrQvw.iri 
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sinns .i rhinoceros, a horse, a dog. a cal, a 
squirrel and. ultimately, a cassowary defying 
its own nature and taking flight. 

The temptation to sentimentality, or at least 
to rampant auihropomorpjiism, in relating 
such a progress must be powerful, but LcVert 
presents with admirable matter-of-factness 
Paul's development into a sort of Mowgli in 
reverse, where the boy feds himself to be an 
unimal milking a good fist of passing himself off 
among the human tribe. In achieving this feat 
he conveys a genuine and illuminating fascina- 
tion for the science of the animal life. There is 
also n good deal of humour. The Flight of the 
Cassowary is a wonderfully funny book and 
LeVerl charts scene after scene from Ihe teen- 
age landscape - classroom and corridor life, 
family Thanksgiving Dinner, a disagreement 
with the girlfriend that is less a row than a 
sudden falling into misfit - with an engagingly 
unillusioned wit: 

Even so. after suying grace and piling our plates Tull, 
we ull slopped worrying ahuui the turkey and ate it. 
Ai the end. wc sal there wiih the remains of ihe 
lurkey in the middle of the table like a family of lions 
lying aruuml the carcass of an untclopc they've just 
devoured. Wc were ail sleepy and stuffed. 

The book's extended iininui! metaphors are a 
resourceful way of exploring not only the ten- 
sions between people who nre different (Paul 
n ml the football heavies, Paul and his father, 
the black kids and (lie white), hut also the 
mutating identity of children growing up. The 
Flight of the Cassowary is an impressive first 
book. It ought to find a devoted and gleeful 
audience among both ndolcscent and older 
readers for its intelligence, its straight-talking 
and the laughter of recognition it constantly 
provokes. 



One of Charles Keeping's dramatic, often sinister illustrations to Beowulf, in a prose version by Kevin 
Crossley-Holland which, while retaining some epic forms, aims for accessibility (“‘l did vou great wrong in 
Hearot,' Unferth said. 'Too much beer . " 'What's pas, is past’, Beowulf said"). The book has recently bun 
reissued in paperback by Oxford University Press \46pp. £2.50. 0 19 272184 4). 

Outside experiences 


Ann Ashford 


CYNTHIA VOIGHT 
lzzy, Willy-Nilly 
252pp. Collins £5.95 
0001844237 
ANNE BAILEY 
Scars 

145pp. Faber. £6.95. 

0571 148069 
JEANURE 
One Green Leaf 

176pp. BodleyHcad. Paperback, £4.50. 
0370307844 

Teenagers, who tend to be rather scornful of 
ihe trifling and mundane concerns of their 
elders, will be absorbed by the fearful issues 
with which these three books are concerned. 
| Not that any of them glory in violence or disas- 
ter; they each attempt to show how young peo- 
ple, suffering fate's most cruel blows, come to 
accept and learn from the experience. Serious 
issues are tackled without sentimentality, but 
with sympathy and understanding; teenagers 
will not feel they are being patronized. These 
books are worthy of the growing body of high 
quality fiction which sees the world and in par- 
ticular human relationships from a teenager’s 
viewpoint. 

Cynthia Yoight’s latest book, lzzy, Willy- 
Nilly, is probably not her best work. Although 
many British readers will find it absorbing and 
thought-provoking, they may find it less easy 
to empathize with the heroine, lzzy, than with 
Dicey in the The Homecoming , Dicey's Song 
and Solitary Blue. Perhaps they will have more 
difficulty in understanding the. American coil- 
text of this book: for example .the immense 
prestige involved in being a cheer-leader for 

■ the school’s basketball team may escape them. 

; However, they will understand the traumatic 

effect of having a leg amputated on a pretty and 
popular young girl, who is the envy of her 
classmates. She had been on a date with a 
senior who drank too much and crashed his car 
when driving her home. A neat device is (he 
• way in which lzzy visualizes herself: she has an 
Image of a little lzzy in her head, which reflects : 
her ipood., sometimes falling flat on its face 
somejimes turning back-flips, ; As her old 
mend* desert hpr, she finds sympathy arid sup- 
■; pqt only from her family), but also from a 
now friend, Rosamunde , whom she had scqrce- 

ZSHIh ■“ worthy pf iher attention 
be qfe (hc pccidem. At first, she Is terrified of 

■ goinguut into (he *orld. where she can be seen 
r a cripple,, but slowly she learns to cope 

? ^piejon. Mu»; they .are 

-■qesswBsaaa 
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gnA -C. Greppin 

Language. 

£* °ne:ClaKi f icati on 
gyp. Arnold. £40 
} HJ1 650)0 


(Basque is the best-known example). The most 
common of these twenty groups is Indo-Euro- 
pean, which Ruhlen calls, sensibly but non- 
traditionally, Indo-Hittite; then come Uralk- 
Yukaghir, Altaic, Caucasian, Afro-Asiatic 
(which includes Hamito-Semitic), Eskimo- 
Aleut, Dra vidian and Sino-Tibetan, all famil- 
iar names. Ruhlen claims that the languages 
»nnctitutina ornnrts are related to each 


r . IB I names, nuilicu uaima uini 

I65 ® u constituting these groups are related to each 

-Tr^n’< compelling book, A Guide to other, having lexical and morphological para- 
f" will havc dee P "PP eBl llels Which la,gdy bC demonSlr0Kd at 8 
amateurs and specialists alike , who genetic level. 

arrnneement He then lists the lesser-known families 


tot anhile rest in the taxonomic arrangement 
grid’s 5,000 languages. Altogether, 
breaks them down into twenty enor- 
groups, to which he adds five language 
STsiqle languages which, though well 
S SLt . cn be related to no other tongue 


jeneuc levci. 

He then lists the lesser-known families: 
Khoisan. which includes the languages of 
southern Africa; indo-Pacific, the langu- 
ages of New Guinea and Tasmania; Chukchi- 
Kamchatkan, the smallest family, composed of 
five languages spoken near the Pacific coast of 
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real teenager, not an adult writing for teen- 
agers, and has a remarkable intensity. The 
world is seen through the eyes of a traumatized 
sixteen-year-old, Tanya, who can no longer 
talk. She describes her thoughts and feelings in 
agonizing detail. The reader suspects early on 
that she has been the victim of incest commit- 
ted by her alcoholic father, but the reason for 
her continuing inability to speak in spite of the 
efforts of her mother, wise new step-father and 
Ihe doctors remains a mystery. What further 
trauma or guilty secret can be the cause of it? 
Very slowly the full horror of her tortured 
mind is revealed and the scars are found to be 
physical as well as mental. One can question 
some details in the plot: why is it, for example, 
that all the people she encounters after her 
father are paragons of virtue, always kind, 
patient, sensitive and helpful? Was it real]; 
necessary to delay treatment of her physiol 
scars until she had faced and admitted the real 
reason for her feelings of guilt, imaginary 
though they were? Scars is a disturbing book 
and perhaps, as it deals with incest and de- 
pression, should not be on the shelves of a 
Junior School library. There is no denying, 
however, that it makes compulsive reading: 
the descriptions of the thoughts and feelings of 

• a tortured mind are remarkable and memor- 
able. The message is ultimately positive and 
optimistic. 

One Green Leaf by Jean Ure is, like Ihe 
other two books, written in Ihe first person, but 
the storyteller, Robyn, is the observer of 
tragedy rather than the victim. David and 
Abbey, Zoot and Robyn are four close friends 
at Clareviile Comprehensive. They come from 
. normal homes and haye normal teenage pf*‘ 

occupations. Abbey is deeply concerned aboul 
the Bomb, nuclear waste and radiatipn, and 
she press-gangs the others to attend meetings. 
In their sixth year Abbey and David become 
very close, although Robyn and Zoot are just 
good friends. Their relationships are simply 
but very effectively described and their often 
amusin j conversations have the ring of truib. 
Even the' minor characters, such as Rqbyn* 
father, are illuminatingly portrayed fn p f etf j‘ 
short, effective pieces of dialogue. Jepn ^ 
■has a very light, deft touch. The first sign that 

• something is wrong, is when David comes into 
school limping. At first they think nothing 
but slowly the gravity of the disease becomes 
apparent and their normal teenage self-obsoTP* 
lion is rudely shattered. Each in hi$ oym way, 
Tries, to he|p, but their weli-iritentioried effort* 
do not always have the results they 
(Much Is left„un5aid, but' it may h? pone tn , 
worse for that. The .reader will want tq.lhink 

: .about and, discuss the problems raised. T3Wj®. 
•was 1 only seventeen. and had eyeiy reason w. 

■ ;fjght' for life. Were. his parents right tq re 
/further treatment for him? !• 

Jean Ure has. a deservedly high repjjg ' [ '\- 
: 1 arid , (his book is one . of . her best .wd' m® !- 
■hloVjng, It is easy, to become involved in.M'j 
-itory prid like lzzy, Willy-Nilly and 


Behind the lines 

toadnued from page 1016 

A and why should it not, when business can 
diim a significant proportion of their tnvest- 
nent against tax as promotional expenditure, 

^ when the event sponsored makes a larger 
splash than they have paid for, thanks to the 
Liment’s contribution? The result is tteU 
lie central funds are already running low. so 
to a ceiling of £5.000 has had to be imposed 
(or the rest of the tax year. What arts organiza- 
tions fear is that unless Mr Luce is successful in 
prising more cash for next year out of the 
Treasury, he will be eyeing the Council s own 
budget, and expecting them to use it to attract 
business funds. 

In theory, there is another way out. The 
Association for Business Sponsorship of the 
Aits (ABSA), which administers the present 
Incentive Scheme, points, a trifle tiredly , to the 
American example: businesses there do not 
have to argue with the tax man about whether 
money given Is properly promotional or (tax- 
able) "goodwill"; and private individuals can 
deduct donations to the arts from their person- 
al in bill. Here the only version of that is the 
“Payroll giving scheme", whereby a PAYE 
employee can give pre-tax up to £120 per year, 
if is, acd5?ftng~to Tim- Stockil of ABSA,. a 
scheme so complex that only the largest com- 
panies can afford it (“and BP had to take on 
Mira staff for administration”). However, 
asking the government to “voiuntarize” taxa- 
tion is agreed on all sides t6 be utopian, so that 
the pressure on arts organizations to go to mar- 
ket is unlikely to diminish. ABSA itself pro- 
vides a measure. Three years ago (after seven 
rather shaky years of life) it had 100 business 
members; nowir has 220, plus a staff of ten in 
London, two in Edinburgh, and one in North- 
ern Ireland, all busy running a kind of marriage 

hihi.. iU.i anrl r-.tip.ntS. It 
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em Ireland, all busy running a kina or marriage 
bureau that matches up sponsors and clients. It 
b the same kind of “professionalizing” de- 
velopment that is splitting, the Arts Council’s 
function. • 

As Tim Stpckil explained, many people in 
the arts lack a marketing vocation - unsurpn- 

■ ringly, since they’re paid peanuts, “and if you 
l»y pdanuts, you got monkeys". Better to pay 
professionals, and save the peanuts for the arts 
practitioners - “creating one job in Merseyside 
h jndushy costs 'over £ 8 , 000 , whereas one job 
in the arts in the same place, it’s estimated by 
the Policy Studies Institute; cost* £54”. 

This last pqint-ttSifches bn another kind 
Brgymtfrif which the Council hopes 
will move local ' and central government: that 

; arts should be seen .as part of a strategy for 
^tping with crises 6f unemployment and edu 1 - 
National, under-privilege in the inner cities. 
Tftis is the other (“ethnic”, “minority”) side of 
; fbceoiri of business sponsorship, arid between 
them they create a case for the arts as a kind or- 
.^table -social glue. They, also (and this ■ is 
Drama Enquiry’s strategy 
. ta£k'in) tetid towards assimilating the arts to 
" r ^^ryide industries - in several senses. For 

■ 1 ^ample; the list of Business Incentive Scheme 
f ^^fodate published by the Officeof Arts 
•' ,. a J“ubfaries shows riew sponsors coming from 

•' ^Mriksof insurance. companies, public rela- 
; yqiispeople,. estate agents, the legal pfofess On 

i . - ^ ^^Iql services. An Oxford subscription 

Imogen Cooper in the Sheldonian 

I ' ; : r ^eati^, sponsored by Historical Collections. 

TOptoiy* wHlch ttades tinder the name or 
rt Tltne^'ririd subolies “replicas of historical 


That is, that sponsors will inevitably plump for 
the performing arts (particularly music), and 
for the already established repertoire. 

Indeed there is a sense in which the mar- 
riages arranged by ABSA are made in heaven - 
neither partner in most cases is engaged in 
making anything new. Which is. come to think 
of it possibly one of the main sources of the 
misunderstandingbetween the present govern- 
ment and the arts- the assumption that "manu- 
facture" is a thing of the past. Arts Council 
Policy Documents for art-forms other than 
drama make this point, particularly that on 
Literature, where the bursaries that buy the 
writers time to write" have shrunk to three of 
£5,000 each (with no sponsorship forthcom- 
ing). The Document for Dance and Mime 
points out that there is “something which hov- 
ers behind every performance and rehearsal, 
every evening of dancing or mime: the worts - 
not always fashionable these days in the Coun- 
cil maybe because it is difficult to compute - 
toe notion of 'creativity'. How to give revenue 
clients time off from touring to create? This is 
something the Arts Council seems less and less 
able and (many suspect) less willing to take on. 
but without it. arts activity retreats to a 
museum or theme j>ark (*Uh 

“"unarguable that, given the inevitable priori- 
ties of local authorities and sponsors, the 

i»» — » .» nrs.” 

recommended for drama, mind theirown bust- 
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literature that the Arts Council regards litera- 
ture as of lesser importance than the other arts 
) there is not a lot left to lose. A small 
step in the right direction would be to get the 
nanel - which at the moment , has only ten 

^ automaricany disqualified from 
consideration")- 
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the north-eastern Soviet Union ; and othc rs. It 
is a remarkable testimony to the diligence of 
linguists (and considering the primitive locu- 
tion in which many of these studies took place, 
to their digestion) that of these 5 .000 languages 
we havc been able to pigeon-hole all nut six- 
teen. for that is all that remain unclassified. 

In most of these twenty major groups, there 
are violently raging controversies as to which 
languages constitute part of a family - ^ he 
Altaic family, which traditionally contain 
Turkic. Mongol and Tungus (Tungus includes 
Manchu. the language of the rulers of China 
from 1644 to 1911. which is now nearly ex- 
tinct). has had, principally through the daring 
efforts of Roy Andrew Miller. Japanese joined 
to it; others have added Korean and Amu (also 
nearly extinct). In another group, the position 
of Thai is much argued over. Some hold th 
traditional view that it is closest to Sino- 
Tihctan; others, led in part by the l.nguist-cum- 
psychiatrist Paul Benedict, remove it from that 
family and place it in n holly debated group 
called Austric. which includes among us 
1,100 members the Munda languages of India, 
Vietnamese and Cambodian , and the multitu- 
dinous languages of Malaya and Polynesia. 
This enormous group cannot be considered n 
family in the traditional sense; rather it is n 
phylum Of four families, all members having 
certain shared structural features. 

The grouping of the languages of the Amer- 
icas is also a matter where opinions vary. 
Ruhlen. following his mentor Joseph Green 
burg, a spokesman for language nniversals, 
sees only three groups: Eskimo- Aleut, Na- 
Dene and Amerindian. There is little debate 
about what the Eskimo-Aleut group includes 
and the same goes for Na-Dene, a phylum of 
four somewhat similar families spoken in 
southern Alaska and western Canada, includ- 
ing as well Apache and Navajo. The remaining 
indigenous American languages, all the way 


down to Tierra del Fuego, are part of the 
Amerindian family, and here we face J cleariy 
defined problem, caused hy the passing of the 
millennia. As a rule of thumb, historical lin 
guists say that a spun of 10,0tH) years js suff- 
cient to obliterate most of the visible rela 
ti unships between cognate languages. I 
were to compare, for instance, contemporary 
French with contemporary Russian, wtjhout 
looking at their earlier levels, we would b 
hard pressed to prove that they are related. F 
this reason we will continue to have trouble 
with the taxonomy of the Amerindian an- 
uuages, for the oldest of them separated from 
Their Asian sister languages more than 15.QW 

yC Thc a author of this I'emarkable work will 
have to hear some criticism, for no man can 
really control the taxonomy of 5.000 Ian 
guages. and Ruhlen is mortal. He errs not only 
in judgment, hut sometimes in fact, saying f 
instance that Human, an ancient language 
or south-east Anatolia, is, like Basque, . a 
language isolate. Yet we now know that the 

Urartians, who left a cuneiform literature, had 

a language quite similar to Human. And 
there 8 nrc further relations that Ruhton has 
overlooked. He docs not seem to know about 
the proposal by Igor Diakonoff which in he 
last decade has joined ancient Human ant! 
Urartian to the multitudinous living lan- 
guages of the north-east Caucasus, such ns 
Grechin. Lezghian and Avar. And here rtrerc is 
,i systematic gap in the book since Rulden 
seems unaware, in many areas, of contempor- 
ary Soviet scholarship, which has advance 
linguistic taxonomy. 

Every specialist will find something to dis- 
agree wil'h in the book but Ruhlen has been so 
cautious and so open about his reasons for th 
views he takes that little can be called 
absolutely wrong. In fact he has done a superb 
job. warts and all. 
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The Tl.S Listings provides full publication 
details of those hooks received each week hy 
the 77..V which seem to fall within the imnii 
interests of our readers. Children's hooks, 
foreign-liingiiagc hooks and paper hack re- 
prints of recent works are nol, however, 
included. Publishers arc asked to ensure that 
they let us have all the necessary information, 
including price and publication date. 
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Tauris. 264pp. £16.50. 1 85043 048 9. 17/9/87. 


History, medieval 


Monahan, Arthur P. Consent, Coercion and Limit- 
The medieval origins of parliamentary domocran ’ 
Leiden: Brill. 345pp. £51.25/Hflll3. 9004083049. 


History, modern 

Blussd, Leonard Strange Company: Chinese seiikn 
mestizo women and the Dutch in VOC Batavia 
Dordrecht: Forls. 302p P ., Illus. H/135 (paperback) 
9067652113. 

Bottles, Scott L. Los Angeles and the Automobile, 

The making of a modern city 

Berkeley ; California UP. 302pp., Ulus. 525. 0520 65M) 

30/9/87. 

Burbank, Jana Intelligentsia and Revolution: Roui» 

views of Bolshevism, 1917-1922 

Oxford UP. 340pp. £32.50. 0 19 504061 9. 23/4/87. 

Calm, Susan Industry of Devotion; The 
transformation of women’s work in England, 
1500-1660 

Guildford: Columbia UP. 252pp. $ 27.50.0231 065000. 
20/10/87. 

Cox, Gary W. The Efficient Secret: The Cabinet ini 
the development of political parties in Victorian 
England 

Cambridge UP. 187pp. £25/532.50. 0 521 327792. ll/t/P 
Dewald, Jonathan Pont-St-Plerre, 1398-1789: 
Lordship, community, and capitalism in early rooden 
France 

Berkeley: California UP. 326pp. $35. 0 520 05673 6 
28/9/87. 

Fletcher, Roger, editor; foreword by Willy Brandt \ 
Bernstein lo Brandt: A short history of German steal | 
democracy 

Arnold. 234pp. £9.95 (paperback). 0 7131 6480 8. /(fff \ 
Glenapp, William E. The Origins of the Republics f 
Party 1852-1856 l 

Oxford UP. 564pp. Q7.50. 0 19 504100 3. 24/9/87. \ 

Howells, Martin, and Keith Skinner The Ripper 
Legacy: The life and death of Jack the Ripper 
Sldgwlck and Jackson. 209pp. £12.95. 0 283 993774. 
1/10/87. 

Kanogo, Tablfha Squatters and the Roots of Mau Mn 
(Eastern African Studies) 

Cumy. 206pp. £25 (hardcover), £8.95 (paperback). 

0 85255 018 9 (he), 0 85255 019 2 (pb). 17/9/81. 

ItaiMdy, Joseph British Civilians and the Japan# 
War in Malaya and Singapore, 1941-45 I 

Macmillan. 167pp., Ulus. £27.50. 0 333 41603 1. 15/lffl- 
PUn, William; edited by Craig W. Horie rial The 
Papers of William Penn , vol 4: 1701-1718 
Philadelphia: Pennsylvania UP. 823pp. $ 49.95 , 

08122 8050 4. 9/87. \ 

Plecfc, Elizabeth Domestic Tyranny: The making of 
American social policy against family vkHeoce from j 

colonial limes lo the present | 

Oxford UP. 273pp. £19.50. 0 19504111 9. Im- 
porter, A. N., and A. J. Stockwell British Imperial 
Policy and Decolonization 1938-64, vol 1: 1938-31 
(Cambridge Commonwealth Series) 

Macmillan. 403pp. £ 35 (hardcover), £8.95 (paperback). 

0 333 38512 8 (hc), 0 333 42085 3 (pb). 8/87. . 

Sheriff, Abdul Slaves, Spices' and Ivory In Zandbar 
(Eastern African Studies) 

Cumy. 297pp. £25 (hardcover), £9.95 (paperback). . 

0 85255 014 6 (he), 0 85255 015 4 (pb). 17/9/87. 

Throup, David W. Economic and Rocial Origins of 
Mau Mau (Eastern African Studies) 

Cumy. 304pp. £25 ( hardcover f, £9.95 (paperback). 

0 85255 023 S (he), 085255 024 5 (pbh 17/9/87. 
Wertheimer, Jack Unwelcome Sirangcra: EaU • 
European Jews in Imperial Germany (Studies in 
Jewish History) 

Oxford UP. 27Spp, £2750. 0 19 504893 8. 17/9/87 . ' 


History, contemporary . : 

Fhrouk-SIugktt, Marion, and Peter Slugfcfl ftW sta< * 1 
1958: Revolution tq dictatorship ' ■ 

Kegan Paul Intonation#. 332pp, £29,95. 0 7103 0238 X- . 


. . Trtnio, Joseph J., and Susan B. .Trento prescription 1 
j (of Disaster; Ftom the glory of Apollo t6 thebelriy* 1 


of the shuttlb • - ; "■■ ■" : ' 

. Hmap.312pp., ///iq, £12.95. 0245 54615 
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Historyofscience: ; ! : 

i Schodek, Danld L. Laodmiiria in Americoii CMl ' - . 

. , EnglneeHhg :■ ■ -. j : V; . ; .J.- . 

. MIT. 383ppt, UluS. £44.95. 0.262I9i56,X,28/m}. 
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■ Artley, Alexandra! Illustrated by Ma^ttn:HoJ«J«“ \ 
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gee, N. J., ri, editors Oxford University Papers on 

SS'm » » 2 - w*® 7 - 

JJX. BdllaU'fl GWdlngi Who Wm Rooll, 

JSTSi. 112.95. 0 W, S92S1 I. lim 
CWyfc, Thomas Sartor Resartus (World's Obssics; 1st 

thrdUPmP- 0.95 ( paperback). 0 19 281757 4. 


Philosophy 


iwjj iinhome: translated by Eithne W Likins; 
hlto^'ctioo by Nell Dunn Sappho (istpub 1884) 

Wa I Brewer Street, London W1R3PN. 183pp. £5.95 
topriack). 0 948166 12 6 .14/9/87. 

Usyu, Joan Fables of Mind: An inquiry into Poe s 

Ki UP. 273pp. £22.50. 0 19 504160 7. 20)8/87. 

Draper, R. P.» editor Thomas Hardy: Three pastoral 
DOYtb: A selection or critical essays (Casebook Series) 
Uxmtflan. 214pp. £20 (Itardcowr), £6.95 (paperback). 

() JJJ J83J9 7 (he), 0 333 38340 0 (pb). 2 8/8/87. 

{Wot, wmism; edited by John Henry Jones Faustus 
ind the Censor: The English Faust-book and 

Marlowe’s "Doctor Faustus" 

Oxford: Blackwell. 226pp. £17.50. 0 631 15675 5. 24/9/87. 
Epstdn, Joseph Hie Middle of My Tether: Familiar 
essays (1st pub in Canada and US 1983) 

Norton. 250pp. 15.95/S9.25 (paperback). 0 393 30407 8. 

tm 

Odd lug, Henry; edited by W. B. Coley “Tho True 
Patriot" and Related Writings (Wesleyan Edition) 
Oxford: Clarendon { Middktown, CT: Wesleyan UP. 
446pp. £55. 019 818511 1.24/9/87. 

Mn tf Salisbury; edited by Jan van Laarhoven 

Eoiheticus Maior and Minor, 3 vols 

Lndav Brill. 616pp. S78.25/HJU72 (paperback). 

90 M 07811 & 

LiBb.Chtriea Elia and The Last Essays of Elia 
(Worid’s Guiles) 

OjM UP. 361pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 19 2 81764 7. 


Bogdan, Radu J., editor Jaakko Hintlkka (Profiles) 
Dordrecht: Rtldelj Khtwer. 382pp. £64.5D/Hfl!95. 
902772292 7.30/7/87. 

Butler, Judith P. Subjects of Desire: Hegelian 
reflections in 20th-century France 
Guildford: Columbia UP. 268pp. $27. 0 231 06450 0. 
20/10/87. 

Carr, David Interpreting Husserl: Critical and 
com para tive studies (PhaenoBtcnologlca 106) 

Dordrecht: Nljhoff/ Khtwer. 303pp. £47.95} Hfll75. 

90 247 3505 X. 30/7/81. 

Donagan, Alan Choice: The essential element In 
human action (Studies In Philoso^cd Psychology) 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 197pp. £14.95. 0 7102 1168 6. 
24/9)87. 

Hacker, P. M. S. Appearance nnd Reality 
Oxford: Blackwell. 238pp. £27.50. 0 631 15704 2. 3/9/87. 
Magee, Bryan The Great Philosophers: An 
introduction to Western philosophy 
BBC. 352pp. £14.95. 0 563 20583 0. 10/9/87. 

Warlike, Georgia Gadamcr: Hermeneutics, tradition 

and reason , 

Oxford: Polity. 206pp. £25 (ha rdconr), £7.95 
(paperback). 0 7 456 0240 1 (he), 0 7 456 0511 7 ( pb). 
24/9/87 

Weatphal, Jonathan Colour: Some philosophical 
problems from Wittgenstein (Aristotelian Society 

H7pp. MM 0 631 14937 6. WW. 
Young, Jullau Willing and Unwilling: A study In the 
philosophy of Arthur Schopenhauer (Nijhoff 
International Philosophy Series, 33) 

Dordrecht: Nljhoff I hluwer. 169pp. £2?.5Q)Hflt00. 

90 247 3556 4. 30/7(87. 


Psychology and medicine 

Rollh, Estelle The Riddle of Freud: Jewish influences 
on his theory of female sexuality (New Library or 

aSSSt. * * • « urn 0 (W. 

0422 617601 (pb). 17/9/87. . 

Schlegl, Heinz Healing Magnetism; The transference 
of vital force through polarity therapy 
Century Hutchinson. 182pp. £5.95 (paperback). 

0 7126 1723 X. 17/9/87. 
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Moorcock, Michael Wizardry and Wild Romance: A 
study of epic fantasy 

GoBmz. 160pp., illus. £10.95 (Tiardcowr), £5.95 
(wvbkk):0575 04146 3 (he), 0 575 04147 1 (pb). 


Murdoch, Iris Sartre: Romantic novelist (1st pub 

1953) 


Oath}. 158pp. £11.95. 0 7011 3095 4. 28/9/87. 
Rsgar^ju, S„ and 8. Vlswanathan, editors 
Shakespeare In India 

Oxford UP. 118pp. £7 -50 . 0 19 561876 9. 27/8/87. 
Leacock, Thomas Love Headlong Hall wtd OryU 
Grange (World's G assies; 1st pub 1815/1860) 
Oxford UP. 425pp. £ 4.95 (paperback). 0 19 281693 4. 
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Prttost, AbM; translated by Helen WaddeU; 
htrodoctioo by Christopher Smith Manon Lescaul (1st 
FJb 1731) 

Soho, 1 Brewer Sind, London W1R 3PN. 262pp. £5.95 
(PWaback). 0 948166 15 0. 14/9/87. 
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Poetry . , . 

Daruwalla, Kekl N. 

Oxford UP. 72pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 79 561993 5. 
17/9/87. 

Jeffers, Robinson; afterword by Robert J. Brophy 
Dear Judas and other poems 

(paperback). 0 87140 lllTlom 

Jeffers, Robinson; foreword by William Eversons 

afterword by Bill Hotchkiss The Double Axe and 

N^-^Uveriigltl, Mir by Norton- 197pp. £5.950.25 
(oanerback). 0 87140 114 2. 30/8/87. 

Jeffers, Robinson; afterword by Tfan Hunt The 
Women at Point Sur and oth« po™« ^ 2J 

Nov York UverUghr, Ustt by Norm. 220pp. £5.950.2 
(paperback). 0 87140 115 0. 30/9/87. 

O'Sullivan, Vincent The Pilato Tapes 

Oxford UP. 85pp. £9.95 (paperback). 0 19 5S816Q 1. 

13(8/87. 

Poole, Fiona Farrell Cutting Out 

Oxford UP. 46pp. £7.50 (paperback). 1 86940 008 9. 

•3/9/87’ 


Religion 

Aland, Kurt, and Barbara Aland; translated by Erroll 
F. Rhodes The Text of the New Testament 
Leiden: Brill / Grand Rapids . Ml: Eerdmans. 338pp.. Illui. 
S34lHfU5. 90 04 08367 7. 0 B028 3620 S. 

Barker. Margaret The Older ^ Testament: 
of themes from the andent royal cult In sectarian 
Judaism and early Christianity 
SPCK. 314pp. £30. 0 281 04273 X. 24/9/87. 

Chadwick, Henry, and G. R. Evans, editors Allas of 

tSSSffSZL. out. • *» s - « w* 

Chadwick, Owen From Bossuct to Newman, 2nd 

COTbSdge UP. 254pp. 07. (hardcover). 

£9.9504.95 (paperback). 0 521 33462 4 (he), 

0 521 33676 7 (pb). 11/6/87. 

Chilton, Bruce, and j. I. H. McDonald Jesus and the 
Ethics of the Kingdom (Biblical Foundations in 

SPCK. 748pp- £7.95 (paperback). 0 281 04305 1. 2-4/9/87. 
Dunn, James D. G., and James P. Mackey Now 
Testament Theology in Dialogue (Biblical 
Foundations in Theology) , 24f9fS7 

SPCK. 150pp. £7.95 ( paperback /. 0 281 04304 3. 24/9/tff. 

Geertz, Arinin W. Hop! Indian Altar Iconography 

KEffiSSTSi 

90 04 07930 0. 

John of the Cross; edited by Klcran Kavauaugh 
Selected Writings (Classics rof Western 
SPCK. 326pp. £13-50 (paperback). 0 281 04298 5. 

Kalhdjzecharla Historical Geography al .the _Bible 
Leiden: Brill/ Jerusalem: Magna. 543pp. $56.75/Hfll25. 
t 9652236314. 

s Western Spirituality) 

SPCK. 312pp. £13.50 (paperback). 0 281 04254 3. 

ST L editor Christian Spirituality: High Mijkfe 
5 A«es Md Refonnatlon (World ^ 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 479pp.. Ulus. £39.50. 

0 71021313 1.1/10(87. 


•»*>. wpp.tt.95 ( paperback). 0 wuoo to y. w" 
Skhey, pimp, edited by Victor Skrelkowici The 
Cbuntess of Pembroke’s Arcadia (The New Arcadia) 
Oxford: Clarendon. 622pp. £65. 0 19 812743 X. 17/9/87. 
TttOope, Anthony Cousin Henry (World’s Gassics; 1st 
pub 1879) 

fcgrt UP. 29Jpp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 19 281784 1. 
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Mathen^atics 

^^Mehl/Ukandl G. f H. Ray Souder and Nicholas A.' 
• • . Btmadil, editors Computers and Computer 
... . Applications In Developing Countries 

Hwatfan. 210pp. £29.50. 0 333 41383 0. 24/9/87. 
‘ffaX J,; and V, David peat, editors Quantum 

“PPiieaildnsvEMays in honour of David Bohm 

fo&dgexnd Kegan Paul. 455pp. £25. 0 7102 0806 5. 








; Miscellaneous 

; • '-^rapbefl, 1 Patrick; edited by UUck O’Connor The 

Companion: The bqsl Of Patrick CampbcU 
¥!*aHJt)itph. 272pp. £12.95. 1 85145 147 J. 28$87. . 

- ^ V . 

• ,• .^«0,JotaSydney Beeheft The Wizard of Jar?. 

[ f .. t ^46nUla:.331pp., illus, £14,95. 0 333 44386 1. IS/lO/ty. 

a ; ■ 5 r5W > Kurt WeilitfA handbqok ... 

' ■ :ffix'4$pp.£25. Q 571 13573 p. 28/9/8^, . 

* i. Brian-W. Antonio Caldara; Essays on his 

times:',-' ■: • 

H Scoter: 4?4pp. £37.50. 0 85967720 6, 24/9/87. 

ttg, AriwWjtraiiriatod bjElthw^^J^J 1 
riser) pdUed by ^rwfn Stdn Lpttert (1st pi{b to 

99pp. ^(piperbtxkLOSJl 14*62 


Bnuitr, Raywood WilUlnSW" 11 » 1 0lcl ^5II? ,C 
cS, Juiki Political Inidlutloni and Iswb in 

Crffl^r, Biinn, editor, Introduction by Alfrtd Shennan 
Doxtfv Margaret ?• International Sanctions In 

GontcmporeryPem^rtve^^^^ £9J0 ^rback). 

T&389468<pb).24W 
Gibbons Michael T., editor Interpreting Poises 

SSfSSimtW' [dJ/ wwdW- ; 


Social studies 

Candon, Francesca M. Love in America: Gender and 

•» stmt. utm 

Cook, Judith Whose Health Is It Anyway?: The 
consumer and the National Health Sen ^“ 

New English Library. 192pp. £6.95 (paperback). 

0450 412881.21/9/87. 

dddens, Anthony, and Jonathan Turner, editors 

oC r»M 6 7«d m .V mt. 

Leasing, Doris Prisons We Choose to Live Inside 
m7 - 

Nicholson, Max The New Environmental Age 
ESS S 232pp., Ulus- £1507-95. 0521 33522 1. 

17(9/87. 


Allnull, Gillian. Beginning the Avocado 1024 
Alternative Defence Commission. The Politicsof 
Alternative Defence 1007 
Ralley, Anne. Scars 1^128 

Belting, Elans. Tire End of lire History of Art? 101S 
Berniuni, Chaim. L ire Companion 1 027 
Bloom, Harold (Editor). Seamus I temey 1023 

Brown, Lester C.lEdltorJ. State of the World 

1987 1011 

Biichnn. James. Davy Chadwick 1027 

Buttle, Paul. Marxism in the United States 1021 

Burton, Gabrlelle. 1 [oartbreak Hotel 1026 

Byrne, Andrew. Londons Georgian Houses 1013 

Comfort, Alex. Imperial Patient 1027 ^ 

Corcoran, Neil. Scnmus Heaney 1023 

Davis, Francis. In the Moment 1012 

Davies, R. R. History of Wales. Volume Two: 

Conquest, cue xistcnce nnd change 

Dldsbury, Peter. The Classical Farm 1024 
Dunmore, Helen. The Sea Skater 1024 
Eddsleln, Stuart J. The Sicklcd Cell 101 1 
Elliott, Janice. The Sadness of Witches 1025 
FlURerald, Frances. Cities on a Hill 1022 
Forlescue, Stephen. The Communist Party 
Soviet Science 1009 

Gowons. Alan. The Comfortable 1 louse 1013 
Hendrickson, David C. The Future of American 
Strategy 1007 

Howard, Maurice. The Early Tudor Country 
House I0J3 

Hughes, Glyn. The Rape of the Rose 1027 
James, Henry.Thc American Scene 1020 
Jong, Erica. Screnissinw: A. novel of Venice 1025 
Kant arts, Sylvia. The Tenth Muse. Time and 
Motion 1024 

Kelly. LnurcnecfEdltori. Istanbul 1010 
Landesman. Jay. Rebel Without Applause 1022 
Leonard, Nell. J aa: Myth and religion 101 2 
LeVcrt, John. The Flight of die Cassowary 1018 
Livingstone, Dinah. Saving Grace 1024 
Lowry . Lois. The Woods at the Endof Autumn 
Street 1028 

Luttwak.EdwardN. Strategy 1007 
5. McCarthy. Mary. How l Grew 1022 

McMIUan, Ian. Selecicd Poems 1024 

ft I^lk,H.r«lEdl 1 orl.Sovi= l -Am.ricjn Rclolion. 

, with Pakistan. Iran and Afghanistan 1009 

Mole, John. Homing 1024 
Parmt, Tudor. The Thirteenth Gate 1010 
Parry, G. J. R. A Protestant V^k WMam 

u Harrison and the Reformation of Elizabethan 

England I014 - 

Regan. Geoffrey. Someone had 

Blundered . . . 1008 

rowm, A. L. Court and Country 1014 

Ruhlen. Merritt: A Guide lo the World's Languages. 

and volume One: Classification 1029 

m Severin.Tlm.The Ulysses Voyage 1010 

' SplUard, Anne. The Cariomancer 1026 

Stoneman, Richard. Across the Hellespont 1010 
Taylor, J. G. (Edltorl. Tributes to Paul Dirac 101 1 
Tennant, Emma. The House of Hospitalities 1025 
Ure, Jean. One Green Leaf 1028 
l7 ' Voight, Cynthia, lay. Willy-Nilly J02B 

Weldman, Jerome. 1022 

Wells, H . G. The Future I n America 1020 
. While James. The Persian Oven and California 
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Porter, Valerie, editor The Field Book of Country 
fttolJfpp . I/0.SH. o 720? 1772 8. 1«W- 
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iSL, Morton H. Nuclear Fallacy: DhpclUng the 
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Hammer, David L. The Oame is Afoot: A travel guide 
to the England of Sherlock Holmes 
Dubuque, 1A: Gasogtne. 253pp., illus. $ 13.95 
0 938501 03 8. ■ 

Honbury-tmlson, Robin A Rldo Along the Great 

Story J/hkIiIiuoti. 215pp.. Illus. £12.95. 0 71261727 2. 
17M7. ' ' .I' ■ 
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